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EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED 
EDUCATOR 


J. TALBOT WINCHELL * 


Ww HUMAN BEINGS DO, they do as responses to stimuli, and these stimuli 
come from two directions. They come from outside the skin by way of 
the receptors and constitute for us the dynamic, fluid, extensional world; and 
they come from inside the skin by way of canalizations and learnings and con- 
stitute for us a static, symbolic world. These two sources of stimulation are not 
the same. 

A human being confronted with a hostile bear on a mountain ledge, or 
with a task of engineering, or with a task of administration, is confronted with 
a dynamic situation in the outer world. A human being confronted with a moral- 
ism, a philosophy, or compulsions inside his skin is confronted with a different 
kind of world, with a different set of stimuli, coming from the opposite direction. 

In the task of administering the affairs of people, the internal moralism- 
and-philosophy set of stimuli is likely to be brought strongly into play. When 
this happens, the stimuli come from the two directions at once, and the person 
subjected to both sets of stimuli is confronted with the problem—indeed, the 
necessity—of reconciling and integrating the stimuli from the two directions, 
in order to take the inevitable action-of-some-kind that is continuously demanded 
by the space-time world of processes. 

When a person is well conditioned to adequate behavior in actual space- 
time situations and yet harbors a considerable segment of moralism and philoso- 
phy, the reconcilement is likely to take the form of rationalizing; the ration- 
alizations will in their turn constitute a new set of stimuli, likewise demanding 
expression in action. This new set of stimuli may thereupon be presented as 
stimuli to other nervous systems, in the form of rationalizations in such a book 
as Education in a Divided World. 


D* CONANT’'S BOOK contains eleven chapters and about 60,000 words. Its 
readability, computed with Rudolf Flesch’s formula, appears as 5.12, ‘Dif- 
ficult.’ But Flesch’s formula does not reflect the reading-difficulty of the semantic 


*A member of the Pasadena and Los Angeles Chapters of the Society, Mr. Winchell 
lives in Victorville, California. By vocation a translator, he is ‘by avocation a student 
of general semantics with particular interest at present in the mechanisms of objectification.’ 

* EDUCATION IN A DivipED WoRLD: THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
ouR UNIQUE SociEty, by James Bryant Conant. Harvard University Press, 1948. x, 
249 pp. $3. 
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confusion produced in the reader by indirect juxtaposition of ideas. Dr. Conant 
in this book writes flowingly, or rather swirlingly, in an essay-like style. So many 
inferences precede the descriptions they infer from, and there are so many 
vague references back and ahead, that the book is hard to read, for this reviewer. 
There is no summary anywhere and it has been difficult to extract Dr. Conant's 
operational intent except in the last four chapters, which are interwoven with 
fewer abstractions and carry his reasonable proposals for American education 
and military training. (His writing suggests to this reviewer a tumbleweed travel- 
ing in a high wind; the wind finally subsides and the tumbleweed slows down 
and rolls to rest against a fence.) 

Dr. Conant is objective and clear as to the educational situation and the 
practical means of meeting its needs. More equality in American life, largely 
through education for more young people beyond high school, financed by 
local and state and federal taxation; many local two-year terminal colleges con- 
ferring the degree of Bachelor of General Studies—B.G.S.—to reduce the in- 
vidious distinction between college man and non-college and to open executive 
opportunities in industry and commerce to a greater range of pecuniary back- 
ground so that young people may move out of their ‘class’ thus increasing 
‘social mobility’ in the nation; guidance services in elementary and high-school 
curricula to ferret out talent for the professions; a national program of scholar- 
ships to provide the advanced education; thus a more democratic structure. 
And all this is especially urged now in order to refute the ideology of Soviet 
Russia by the example of the superiority of our own ideology. 

Dr. Conant makes a very interesting and cogent analysis of the Russian 
point of view: the Russians are so committed to the Marx-Engels-Lenin philoso- 
phy that they feel secure in it and expect capitalistic societies to break down 
internally automatically; therefore we need not expect Russia to attack us and 
it would be utter folly to undertake a ‘preventive’ war; but we may expect ten- 
sions and a contest of ideologies for perhaps fifty years. 

All these are pragmatic evaluations and seemingly well taken. But along with 
his plans for education Dr. Conant presents his philosophy, and he includes 
an attack on scientific method. 

Porter Sargent has alerted us to an important state of affairs. He points 
out that ‘any attempt to turn us back to the medieval theological and metaphys- 
ical way of thinking can only be effective if accompanied by concerted attack 
on the modern scientific attitude,’ and that this ‘was initiated, organized, and sub- 
sidized from 1937 on.’ ! However valuable may be Dr. Conant’s administrative 


and curricular proposals, the importance of this book lies in his new attack on 
scientific method. 


*Porter Sargent, The Continuing Battle for the Control of the Mind of Youth 


(Boston, 1945), p. 101. See also Porter Sargent’s War and Education (1943), pp. 119- 
134. 
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N” THE CHIEF PURPOSE of this review is an appraisal of Dr. Conant’s atti- 
tude toward scientific method, and for this reason we have to be concerned 
with his premises, as disclosed in hi; book, and elsewhere. We have to remember 
that under the set of premises that Dr. Conant cites there are underlying premises 
of his very own, and premises underlying those premises. We can certainly, it 
does seem, have no quarrel with most of his pragmatics nor with the immediate 
premises for them; we can approve them, for we do have to act, as a nation, 
in the face of the impinging natural world that consists of human beings and 
their evaluations and behavior; we have to have a formulated policy with re- 
spect to foreign affairs and with respect to internal educational affairs. 

But human life is not static and does not consist merely of the limited frames 
of reference of present-day policies and expedients. So in dealing with Dr. 
Conant'’s attitude toward scientific method and with his evaluation of man, we 
are dealing with another level or another frame of reference, the total human 
frame of reference, which includes as a special case Dr. Conant’s frame of 
references and his premises therefor. 

Rationalization is a multiordinal term. We see that Dr. Conant has done 
several different jobs of rationalizing in this book. He sees clearly what ought 
to be done in the schools in order to iron out some inequalities in American 
life. This is sound ways-and-means rationalizing, directly operational. But every- 
thing we are to do from now on he relates to the Soviet threat. This is rationali- 
zation of another order: we must prove by our example that our ideology is 
superior to the Russian ideology. Rationalizations of a third order and of greater 
magnitude appear when he includes a chapter on the Humanities, one on the 
Study of Man, and another on the Natural Sciences. It would have been better, 
from the point of view of human values, if he had left these latter considera- 
tions and chapters out and had confined himself to briefing us in administrative 
expedients and procedures for staring down Russia. On this level of rationaliza- 
tion he rationalizes the other rationalizations with the moralism and philosophy 
inside his skin. A fourth level next appears—but it cannot now be called ra- 
tionalization, since on this level he abstracts from his silent assumptions derived 
from forgotten infancy and childhood neurosemantic conditionings; and here 
we have reached the unconsicous level of a conditioned human organism that 
writes a book. So Dr. Conant could not have left out these chapters and done 
an honest job for himself. 

His moralistic premises might be none of our business were they not so 
interwoven with his practical directives. He gives us a structurally false philoso- 
phy of man to support expedients related only to the current scene. Dr. Conant 
does not appear to hold the views of modern anthropology. He does not believe, 
it is evident, in evolutionary self-sufficiency and self-determination of the human 
race; he would not agree, apparently, that the solution to man’s difficulties lies 
wholly within man’s organism; he does not share, it must be, Korzybski’s dis- 
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cernment of the exponential function of the human evaluating mechanism; and 
he does not see, apparently, any scientific basis for general human agreement. 
On the contrary: 

The universe is somehow so constructed that a sane individual's acts are 
subject to moral judgments under all circumstances and under all condi- 
tions. (p. 102) 

You can build a free nation on an Hebraic-Christian view of human 
nature. You can destroy it by substituting another. (pp. 103-4)? 

Dr. Conant thus informs us that there are higher values than the values 
derived by science. And here we put our finger on the fly in Dr. Conant’s oint- 
ment: it is objectification, and this is the mechanism which produces his attitude 
toward man and toward scientific method. 

What is objectification? Let us follow this analysis closely, for it may give 
us a key to a personality. Objectification is the ascribing of objective external 
existence and values in the world at large, to terms and semantic reactions 
within the nervous system.* 

We find our key instance of this phenomenon on p. 105, where we learn that 
a certain Objectification is ‘mindful of man,’ for Dr. Conant goes on to state: 

It is this assertion that gives significance to the individual, that makes 
imperative the concept of human liberty and provides the moral basis of 
a society of free men. 

The importance of objectification in human affairs is not generally enough 
studied even in general semantics; it is not appreciated enough as a mechanism, 
and as a descriptive formulation that can be taught—as a device for the bringing 
to consciousness of unconscious factors in human behavior. For objectification is 
an unconscious phenomenon. When Dr. Conant, or anyone else, objectifies, he 
is unconscious that he is doing so. The threshold of consciousness, the surface of 
the sea of unconsciousness, lies between the unconscious process of objectifying 
and the conscious process of rationalizing. Objectification is the first level of un- 
consciousness below the surface. When a person comprehends objectification, he 
starts to make the unconscious conscious—a chief end in psychotherapy. 

How do we know that Dr. Conant is not conscious that he objectifies? Be- 
cause if he were conscious of it he would not do it. 


N” IN RATIONALIZING under moralistic compulsion, it is natural to set up 
some kind of data for the rationalization. In perhaps the most phenomenal 
and significant formulation in his book, Dr. Conant manufactures a false problem 
as a datum to substantiate his objectified Mindfulness. In the view of this re- 
viewer, the ‘problem’ and its proposed solution represent Dr. Conant’s bedrock, 
very lowest terms on the conscious level of his ‘basic social philosophy.’ 


* See, however, Porter Sargent, What's Wrong with Us? How Our Greco-Roman- 
Judaic Culture Has Harmed the Mind of Western Man (forthcoming). 
*Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, pp. 317f, 443, 648, 675. 
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Let us imagine two or three individuals on a raft or a desert island 
with death certain in their eyes within a few days or weeks. Under these 
conditions, which by definition are isolated and mortally terminal, can an 
individual’s conduct be said to be right or wrong? Where by hypothesis 
there are no social consequences of action, is there any standard of refer- 
ence for what occurs? ie Reteopel of a friend or even murder under these 
highly unusual circumstances to be regarded only as a physiological reflex 
and described as merely pleasing or offensive to one’s taste? Is behavior 
under these conditions to be judged as right or wrong or merely regarded 
as similar to that of an insane person or an animal? (p. 101) 


Now we are not simply pouncing on a man’s metaphorical language and 
calling it false. On the contrary, there can be no doubt that to Dr. Conant it is a 
real problem and not metaphor; and he follows it on p. 102 with its incontro- 
vertible moral-judgment solution that we have already seen. 

The problem and its solution are studies in reification, propositional func- 
tions, and ‘illegitimate totalities.’ And as for a human being’s ethics, if it does 
not spring from our phylic organism it springs from nowhere. 


jem PROPER OBJECT of scientific method is man. Is Korzybski right about the 
magnitude of the man-is-an-animal-plus-something-mythological error and its 
effect on human values? Yes, it seems so. Let us see how animal man enters into 
Dr. Conant’s anthropology. 

Dr. Conant holds the view that ‘human life is sacred’ (p. 102) and that 
the individual is ‘sacrosanct’ (p. 106). That's all right; nowadays it’s safe at 
last to be heretical. But on what basis is Dr. Conant’s individual sacrosanct? Dr. 
Conant tells us in this way (p. 102): 

When face to face with the question, is the dignity of man determined 
solely by the fact that man is a social animal, we automatically say no. 

Here the tumbleweed is sailing right along. Just what is Dr. Conant saying 
in this cryptogram? ‘Solely’ is ambiguous; ‘fact’ is ambiguous; and does Dr: 
Conant believe that man is a social animal? Yes, to judge by his phrase on an- 
other page (123): ‘Our increasing knowledge of man as an individual and 
as a social animal. . . .' Thus, ‘the fact that man is a social animal’ becomes allo- 
cated to Dr. Conant’s evaluations; two ambiguities are thereby eliminated by 
our research. But ‘solely’ still remains nothing but a term. By answering ‘no,’ Dr. 
Conant says in effect ‘not solely,’ which corresponds to partly, and thus we might 
conclude that Dr. Conant believes that the dignity of man is partly determined 
by his fact that man is a social animal. But with ‘solely’ does Dr. Conant, on 
the other hand, do a bit of rhetorical question-begging, thus asserting that some- 
one else stated that the dignity of man is determined solely by the fact that man 
is a social animal, and then, by denying that statement, does Dr. Conant mean 
that the dignity of man is not at all determined by the fact that man is a social 
animal, but is entirely otherwise determined? It is this reviewer's premise that 
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this latter value may be correctly assigned to the variable ‘solely,’ namely, that 
the dignity of man is given unto him by an Objectification. 

Man, then, is a social animal; which is a good definition and allocates us 
with the ants and ducks, who have no science. 

Let us step out of our book and examine a later writing by Dr. Conant in 
which we may further observe the tactics and strategy of objectification, in an 
article, ‘Force and Freedom,’ in the Atlantic Monthly for January 1949, wherein 
he is concerned with the problem of whether there can be a moral basis for 
freedom in a world of force and war. In the men-on-a-raft situation, we will 
recall, the men were under moral judgment of right and wrong and murder, 
et cetera. Now in war something very closely resembling murder is done. How 
do we accommodate ourselves morally to that? Well, Dr. Conant in his article 
manages this neatest trick of the week, presto, by simple aristotelian dichoto- 
mization and the objectification of ‘war’ and ‘peace,’ thus: 

‘,.. War is always totally different morally from peace.’ 


So our objectification ‘moral judgment’ propagates by division and we now 
have two moral judgments, one for war and one for peace. The great utility of 
objectifications is that they can be produced to suit any purpose, like shmoos. 


tse APPROACHING Dr. Conant’s discussion of scientific method we admit 
that he has a legitimate point in objecting to the generalization ‘scientific 


method.’ In fact, the term can very easily become an objectification, like many 
another generalization when processes represented by the label are disregarded 
or unknown. Conant calls it the ‘so-called scientific method.’ 


And positive harm is done by claiming that the scientific method is 
going to save us. Indeed, something close to fraud is being perpetrated 
when this method is defined by implication as the process by which the 
physical and biological sciences have reached their present stage. I find 
quite inadequate the description of the scientific method given by most 
social scientists. To me it is not an accurate i of the way physics, 
chemistry, and biology have developed; I doubt the wide validity of this 
alleged method. (p. 121) 


Dr. Conant seems to think, in Chapter 7, that those who advocate scientific 
method think that data-gathering constitutes scientific method, or that the only 
way scientific method can be applied to human life is by an automatic, mystic 
transfer of scientific method to lay life by simply studying physics as physics, 
etc. But no; what is meant, and most certainly in general semantics quarters, is 
the direct application to human affairs and to human behavior, of the semantic 
rigor of physico-mathematical methods. 

The term ‘scientific method’ is twentieth-century folklore, of course. Yet we 
are entitled to use the generalization ‘scientific method’ provided we are aware 
that there are specific processes at the bottom. 
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Dr. Conant's appreciation of neurolinguistic issues seems to be nil and is 
perhaps represented solely by his three brief dismissals of ‘quarrels about words’ 
(pp. 16, 103, 122). He suspects (p. 122) that the quarrel over scientific method 
‘may be largely one of words’ and ‘the precise use of words.’ Well, yes; but it 
is more a quarrel over intent and orientation and the premises thereof—it is 
certainly not a quarrel over the known facts of the accomplishments of science 
or scientific method or whatever it is. We will settle for Dr. Conant’s ‘pro- 
cedures,’ ‘tactics and strategy,’ ‘methods,’ ‘discipline’; but we will add our own 
definition of scientific method as that optimum form of human behavior that 
seeks to discover structure and process underlying phenomena, including the 
phenomena of human nature, by means of setting aside every form of a priori 
‘truth,’ in order ‘to produce nonelementalistic statements which are structurally 
closer to the empirical facts than the older theories, and to reject those un- 
warranted structural assumptions which vitiated the old theories.’ 4 

To Dr. Conant, science is merely part of man’s ‘cumulative knowledge’ 
(p. 123), and it is vastly less important in general education than poetry and 
philosophy (p. 126), although it is OK for specialists. I am afraid that Dr. 
Conant looks upon science as a sort of museum exhibit: on this shelf we have the 
ingenious artifacts of Homo sapiens, a social animal. On the adjoining shelf 
are the mathematically constructed honeycombs of Apis mellifera. In another 
room in the building are exhibits of man’s products History, Political Science, 
and Economics, which ‘for the most part are so distantly related to either physics 
or biology as to warrant a separate classification’ (p. 123). 


| pee THE TYRANNY of silent assumptions a nervous system will unwittingly 
resort to non sequiturs in order to maintain premises inviolate and to keep 
the consciousness averted from different ones. 


Indeed, in the last twenty-five years, indoctrination in the scientific 
method has been put forward with more and more insistence as one of the 
primary aims of modern education. I am the last to decry the importance of 
science or to suggest that we should not attempt to make it as understand- 
able as possible to the average citizen, but the slogan in question, I must 
confess, worries me. I frankly do not know what my friends and colleagues 
have in mind. For the explanation is usually appended that by the scientific 
method is meant something far more general than the methods by which 
the natural sciences have advanced: it is proclaimed as a way of looking 
at life; at times it seems almost a panacea for social problems. (p. 119) 


Immediately follows a notable non sequitur: 


Now to put the scientist on a pedestal because he is an impartial in- 
quirer seems to me quite erroneous. . . . Once he walks out of the door 
of the research institute—then he is as other men. 


And on an earlier page: 
“Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, p. 64. 
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As human beings scientific investigators are distributed over the 
whole range of human folly and wisdom in much the same proportion as 
other men. (p. 117) 


Now why is it a non sequitur to disallow scientific method as valid for human 
problems in general, by the argument that a man trained in scientific method 
in a field becomes as nonscientific as other men once he walks out the door of 
the research institute? It is a non sequitur—even if no more than that—simply 
because scientific method is mot used outside the research institute. The incredi- 
ble vulnerability of this argument seems nothing more nor less than an index to 
the internally contradictory orientation that we are discussing. 


Another non sequitur is introduced on page 118: 


Only very gradually did science become a discipline in which impartial 
and unprejudiced inquiry was assumed as a matter of course. Only after the 
scientific societies of the seventeenth century had been in operation for 


several generations did the cultural pattern of science assume its modern 
form. 


Now—to go out of our book again—this ‘process by which the physical and 
biological sciences have reached their present stage’ is described as ‘fumbling’ 
and ‘stumbling,’ in Dr. Conant’s 1947 book On Understanding Science, in 
which he sets forth his excellent historical-case method of teaching science, 


yet unfortunately, in a chapter on Scientific Education, expounds much the same 
view of the general value of scientific method as in Education in a Divided 
World. Discussing Karl Pearson's The Grammar of Science (1892 and 1900), 
Conant writes: 


If science were as simple as this very readable account would have us 
believe, why did it take so long a period of fumbling before scientists were 
clear on some very familiar matters? . . . 


The stumbling way in which even the ablest of the early scientists had 
to fight through thickets of erroneous observations, misleading generaliza- 
tions, inadequate formulations, and unconscious prejudice is the story 
which it seems to me needs telling. 

It is remarkable that the arguments that Dr. Conant makes against scientific 
method for human affairs, actually turn out to operate as arguments for scientific 
method for human affairs. The difference between Dr. Conant’s conclusions and 
the conclusions of students of general semantics is of course the difference be- 
tween his and our respective sets of premises concerning the nature of human 
nature. 

Now the second non sequitur is this: scientists fumbled and stumbled for 
generations and developed an improved modern set of formulations, yet the 
modern formulations are not applicable to social problems because the early in- 
vestigators fumbled and stumbled for generations. 

Not only is this a simple failure to date scientific methods, A.D. 1600, 1700, 
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and 1948, but it represents conclusions from underlying premises. Why does 
Dr. Conant fail to date scientific method? It is the thesis of this review that 
Dr. Conant’s orientation is intensionalistic and dichotomous. In Dr. Conant’s 
attitude toward scientific method may be discerned the logic that science is 
solely a human activity (Omniscience requires no research), and that a solely 
human activity cannot presume to evolve ethics and morals for the conduct 
of human affairs, inasmuch as ethics and morals emanate from Mindfulness-of- 
man. Therefore science and scientific method are allocated to one side of the 
chasm and ethics and morals to the other. Since right and wrong are inert or 
absent in scientific work, and yet human acts are subject to moral judgments 
under all circumstances and under all conditions, there is therefore the threat 
that scientific method if applied to human affairs would lead us away from moral- 
ity and into ‘materialism.’ And from the standpoint of education in a divided 
world, this would veer us into Communism, where they even actually flaunt 
materialism. 

It must be a heart-rending task for a person of Dr. Conant’s essential hu- 
manity and scientific training to try to prove the inapplicability of scientific 
method to the solving of human problems, since so many have already been 
solved by scientific methods; yet he must attempt it in order to support the 
end-product of his abstractings and his postulate of a divided world. The book is 
symptomatic of Dr. Conant’s inner conflict, which is in turn an inevitable result 
of his beguilement by the archaic semantics of our culture, in the very teeth of 
modern, scientific, extensional values that are available to him. This instance of 
cultural lag is the more deplorable because Dr. Conant, in whom it occurs, is 
president of Harvard and is so articulate. 

Dr. Conant reveals (p. 122) that he agrees in the main with George A. 
Lundberg’s treatment of social science in Can Science Save Us? and so his animus 
against scientific method is hardly comprehensible except in the light of his basic 
cultural premises and his over-stimulation by the Past. 


| pee THE PAST, Dr. Conant's writing reflects reverence and nostalgia. For him, 
somehow because a thing happened in the past it seems to be valid for now 
and the future. In lieu of scientific method he actually proffers the methods of 
the past. From page 120: 


Rather than leave in the minds of the pupils the very dubious proposi- 
tion that the methods of science are applicable to all manner of practical 
human affairs, we should show how legal methods of inquiry have been 
used in Anglo-Saxon countries. Likewise, we must study the rational 
methods of merchants, manufacturers, soldiers, and statesmen which were 
employed with considerable success for generations, long before any idola- 
try of the word ‘science’ came over the academic horizon. 


Dr. Conant delimits ‘science’ as laboratory techniques (p. 122). But ‘legal 
methods of inquiry’ are, insofar as they are rational, also scientific. The legal 
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‘laws of evidence,’ for instance, are serious attempts to obtain the highest degree 
of verifiability. Likewise, ‘the rational methods of merchants, manufacturers, 
soldiers, and statesmen’ are scientific insofar as they are rational. The non- 
rational component of these dated folkways, however, is not simply simply non- 
scientific; it is, in its most serious manifestations, anti-scientific. In denying the 
wide validity of scientific method, Dr. Conant embraces a form of anti-science, 
and unwittingly consigns us to a prolongation of the cultural lag. Thus we may 
summarize his message for education as ‘Full speed ahead, with the brakes 
on tight.’ 





“‘WILFUL AND 
WANTON MISCONDUCT’: 
An Essay in Legal Semantics 


DAVID M. BURRELL * 


WO PROBLEMS confront the practicing lawyer who has a case which involves 

the concept of wilful and wanton misconduct: first, how shall he evaluate 
the probable outcome in order to decide whether or not to take the case, or, 
having taken it, whether to settle or go through with trial? If we assume that the 
case has gone to trial, the lawyer faces the second problem: how shall he ask the 
court to instruct the jury? 

The first problem cannot be discussed in conventional terms, but the ques- 
tion of instructing the jury can be analyzed without departing too far from 
the usual legal obscurantism and, therefore, will be taken up first. 

There are some trial judges who will give only what may be termed “The 
Defendants’ Preferred Instruction’: 


To constitute an act wanton, yet doing the act or failing to act 


must be conscious of his conduct, and, though having no intent to injure, 
must be conscious, from his knowledge of the surrounding circumstances 
and conditions, that his conduct will naturally and probably result in injury. 
An intentional disregard of a known duty necessary to the safety of the 
person or property of another, and an entire absence of care for the life, 
person or property of others, such as exhibits a conscious indifference to 
consequences, makes a case of constructive or legal willfulness. 


Notwithstanding the Illinois Supreme Court's recent statement that ‘the rule 


* Originally entitled, ‘A New Approach to the Problem of Wilful and Wanton Mis- 
conduct,’ Mr. Burrell’s article was prepared for the Trial Lawyers’ Handbook (Illinois). 
It is copyrighted, 1949, by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois, and is 
reprinted from the October 1949 issue of The Insurance Law Journal by special permission. 
Mr. Burrell, of the law firm of Burrell and Burrell, lives in Freeport, Illinois. 

1 This definition made its initial appearance in Jeneary v. Chicago and Interurban 
Traction Company, 306 Ill. 392. And this case is the sole authority for the approval given 
to the same instruction in Streeter v. Humrichouse, 357 Ill. 234, 238. It has received the 
recent though sporadic benediction of the Illinois Supreme Court in Bartolucci v. Falleti, 
382 Ill. 168, 174; Clarke v. Storchak, 384 Ill. 564, 580; Trumbo v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company, 389 Ill. 213, 221; and Mower v. Williams, 402 Ill. 486, 490. 
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of law does not vary,’ ? there are other judges who will submit only a definition 
in substantially the following form: # 


In order for an injury to have been committed wilfully and wantonly 
it must have been intentional, or the act must have been committed under 
circumstances exhibiting a reckless disregard for the safety of others, such 
as the failure, after knowledge of impending danger, to exercise ordinary 
care to prevent it, or failure to discover the danger through recklessness or 


carelessness when it could have been discovered by the exercise of ordinary 
care. 


Some courts hold that the foregoing definitions are not mutually exclusive 4 
although the contrary is easily demonstrated: by definition, negligence is a 
failure to use due care or its equivalent.5 Accepting this, the second instruction 
can be translated so as to permit wilful and wanton misconduct to be spelled 
out of a negligent failure to discover danger or a negligent failure to avert a 
known danger. However, the addition of the word ‘danger’ adds nothing that 
would not be expressed if the instruction told the jury that wilful and wanton 
misconduct equals negligence. Danger is not an object like a chair, but rather 
it is a judgment imposed by people on an event after it has happened or in 
predicting events before they happen. All accidents are dangerous. An accident 
is a process involving people moving about and events occurring in space-time. 
No matter what the accident, when it is all over, it has been dangerous for 
somebody and, if not, it is merely because no damage was done and then it is 
never the subject of a lawsuit. The man who fails to use due care to learn of the 
existence of ‘impending danger’ is merely the man who is negligent in point of 
time immediately preceding the accident. The man who fails to use due care 
after so-called ‘knowledge of impending danger’ is merely the person who was 
negligent in the final process, or in the last moments of the accident. 

In discussing the lawyer's dilemma when he attempts to evaluate his case, it 
will be necessary to see if the language of torts bears any relation whatever to 
the world in which people move about and live. At the moment, however, we 
can observe that even though our legal language is nonsense, we could, at least, 
keep our nonsense straight. It is perfectly possible to invent fanciful creatures 
living in imaginary worlds without violating the rules of internal consistency. 


* Mower v. Williams, supra, footnote 1, at p. 489. 

* This instruction likewise has the blessing of high authority: Schneiderman v. Inter- 
state Transit Lines, 394 Ill. 569, 583; Brown v. Illinois Central Terminal Company, 319 
Ill. 326, 331; Walldren Express Company v. Krug, 291 Ill. 472, 477; and Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway Company v. Bodemer, 139 Ill. 596. 

‘Wolfram v. Bennehoff, 324 Ill. App. 16 (abs.), 21 CCH Automobile Cases 418. 
Cf. Nosko v. O’Donnell, 260 Ill. App. 544, 552. 

* North Chicago St. R. R. Co: v. Brown, 76 Ill. App. 654, 658; 28 Words & Phrases 
(West Publishing Company, 1940), ‘Negligence—Want of Care.’ 
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If we presuppose Martian women and state that they are oviparous, we must 
stick to our eggs or be laughed off the comic sheet. It is not so in the law. And, 
without conceding that our conventional phrases have any meaning, we can 
readily see that some improvement could be effected by avoiding the most glaring 
inconsistencies and violations of simple logic. 

We admit that we do not know how to define either negligence or wilful 
and wanton misconduct.® It should, therefore, be reasonably apparent that it is 
not possible to search for an unidentified, undefined objective, and the quest 
becomes preposterous when we try to separate two unknowns, neither of which 
is capable of being identified.? Moreover, the first thing that strikes one attempt- 
ing to find a thread of rationality in the many decisions and treatises is that one 
unknown is constantly defined in terms of another. It is like a cheap dictionary 
in which you look up ‘apathy’ and are told it means ‘indifference.’ You look up 
‘indifference’ and you are referred to ‘apathy.’ We have seen that it is common- 
place for courts to say that wilful and wanton misconduct is as hard to define 
as negligence itself. If true, it would indicate that no decision can be made in 
such terms. Unhappily, it has not shocked the logical sense of the lawyers and 
the judiciary to decide cases in terms that elude definition. If this seems an unjust 
criticism, try substituting an abstraction such as Y for negligence and Z for 
wilful and wanton misconduct. Now, set about to find out if the defendant was 
guilty of Y or Z and to see if Y and Z are different. It would be normal to 
inquire what Y and Z represent. The legal answer is that we do not know, but 
you are required to solve the problem anyhow. Can we predict when anyone 
will say that Y is present? The answer is obviously no. Can we predict that 
anyone will say that Y is present but not Z, or vice versa? Again, the answer 
is no, and we are unable to say that Y and Z are either the same or different 
because we do not know what either of them is. 

It may have escaped attention that one of the characteristics of the insane. 
is that their words are largely devoid of relationship to the outside world. 
Speaking of the involved systems of some of the philosophers, it has been said: 

**What degree of negligence the law. considers equivalent to a wilful or wanton act is 
as hard to define as negligence itself, and in the nature of things is so dependent upon 
the particular circumstances of each case as not to be susceptible of general statement.’ 
Bremer v. Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, 318 Ill. 11, 20-21, and Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway Company v. Bodemer, supra, footnote 3, at p. 606. ‘No gen- 
eral definition of negligence can be of much value in the practical administration of justice. 
The reason is that there are so many qualifications to every general statement of legal doc- 
trine, that a definition leaves too many things undefined,” Thompson, Commentaries on the 
Law of Negligence (The Bowen-Merrill Company, 1901), Volume 1, Section 1. Here 
it is appropriate to remark that the exception does not ‘prove the rule’ in the sense of 
establishing it as a valid rule, but quite the opposite: the exception proves the rule in the 
sense that the Indianapolis Speedway tests the endurance of racing cars. The car that 
breaks down is ‘proved’ and found wanting. 

™ Cf. Lewis Carroll's The Hunting of the Snark; An Agony in Eight Fits. 
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These “peepee would be shocked if they would study the many 
volumes of verbal rationalizations by patients in hospitals. They would 
find very quickly that words interplay with the other words somehow, but 
they have very little, if any, connection with the facts, and that is one 
reason why patients are confined. § 


Typical Instructions 


— attempting to follow the typical instructions submitted by the court 
in a tort case formerly concluded that it was only their deficiency in learning 
that prevented them from understanding the esoteric cult of the law. Today, 
however, the laity are more apt to dismiss the lawyers’ concepts as the product 
of insanity. In other words, we as a class, have been found out. This is not 
remarkable when we consider an ordinary case involving both negligence and 
wilful and wanton charges, and the instructions offered, each one commencing 
with the deadly phrase, “The court instructs the jury .. .’: 


1. The first instruction may well recite the terms of the Guest Act (Illinois 
Revised Statutes, 1947, Chapter 951, Section 48a) to the jury, winding up with 
the admonition that the plaintiff cannot recover against the defendant Jones, 
except for wilful and wanton misconduct. 

2. Next, the jury are told that the contributory negligence of the plaintiff 
is no defense to the count of the complaint charging Jones with wilful and 
wanton misconduct. 

3. Following this there will probably be one or, perhaps, several instructions 
telling the jury in a variety of ways that the plaintiff cannot recover against a 
second defendant, Smith, unless the plaintiff proves by a preponderance or 
greater weight of the evidence that he was free from negligence proximately con- 
tributing to the injury. 

4. Bolstering this up, attorneys may open McCarty’s Illinois Instructions to 
Juries (Callaghan & Company, 1932) to Section 1404 and find instructions 
which are fairly redolent with warnings to the jury not to compare the negligence 
of the plaintiff with the negligence of the defendant Smith, 


. . . for in such case the law is that it makes no difference which was guilty 
of the greater negligence, the plaintiff cannot recover, and your verdict 
should be not guilty, provided you believe from the evidence that the 
plaintiff failed to exercise ordinary care for her own safety. 


5. Again referring to McCarty (Section 1386), the court will undoubtedly 
be handed a definition of negligence in terms of the hypothetical reasonable man. 


6. ‘Due’ or ‘ordinary’ care will be defined in the same terms (McCarty, 
Section 1388). 


*Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (The Science Press, 2d ed., 1941), p. viii. 
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7. How will the court define wilful and wanton misconduct? Having warned 
the jury that negligence equals the failure to use due care, that they may not 
compare the negligence of the plaintiff with the negligence of the defendant, 
Smith, that contributory negligence is an absolute defense; having said this so 
many different ways that a faint sign of nausea may be noticed on the faces of 
the jurors, are we now to instruct the jury that the plaintiff, though not in the 
exercise of due care, may recover from Jones if the latter failed to use due care? 

It is commonplace for lawyers and judges to observe that no amount of con- 
centration can wring sense from these typical instructions. And it is readily per- 
ceived that a great increase in consistency is achieved if we substitute the defini- 
tion of wilful and wanton misconduct which omits the last-clear-chance elements. 
This is to be separated from the problem as to whether or not any significant 
change in results would be produced by this substitution. Our present concern 
has been to demonstrate only that there are two current and choice definitions 
of wilful and wanton misconduct which are mutually exclusive and that one of 
them is a pronounced misfit when read with the instructions usually given. 


Factors Contributing to Problem 


I lo“ DID WE get into such a mess? The most conclusive answer is that it is 
reserved for others than lawyers to have the patience necessary to juggle 
meaningless words without becoming inconsistent. Our hocus-pocus is not too 


different from that of the medicine man; it is merely a more confused variety.® 
Several factors have contributed to our problem: 


1. It is impossible to think about someone doing something ‘wrong’ or 
‘negligent’ without thinking of what is being done. 

2. We, nevertheless, consistently lump all kinds of specific wrongs together 
and abstract them under a common term, such as ‘negligence.’ 

3. Clearly, there is no such thing as ‘a negligent act’; it is merely the judg- 
ment of someone pronouncing an opinion on past events. 

4. The problem of orderly discussion and communication is rendered vastly 
difficult, if not impossible, because the only common attribute running through 
all the acts which have been called negligent is that they have all been called 
negligent. 

5. If someone shows you a hardware store and a roller skating rink in addi- 
tion to Smith’s, Jones’ and White’s dwelling places, and calls them all ‘houses,’ 
then you are likely to be at a loss to predict what kind of building that person 
would exclude from the word ‘house’; and it would lose all meaning for you if 
we assume that you used the word to designate that which Smith’s, Jones’ and 
White's houses have in common, but in which the hardware store and the skating 
rink do not share. To recapitulate briefly, it is reasonably apparent that the 


* Fred Rodell, Woe Unto You Lawyers! (Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939). 
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human mind has bogged down in attempting to generalize from such a vast 
array of specific instances having little or nothing in common. Thompson tried 
to break down torts into small cubbyholes and produced thousands of pages at 
the turn Of the century without any noticeable improvement in the management 
of our litigation. Today the task would be unthinkable. The confusion gets 
worse when we take seriously the conventional language and then face squarely 
our human propensity for allocating and weighing our judgment as to relative 
wrongs. This deserves elucidation: 


If we presupposé that we are passing upon the case of a jaywalker who is 
run over by a speeding and intoxicated motorist, we can readily see that we have 
a situation where the plaintiff is going to recover no matter what anybody says 
about contributory negligence. That defense can be sidetracked in many ways. 
While recognizing that jaywalking is not quite the thing to do and that it might 
bar recovery in some casey, we can announce for the record that we do not 
believe the plaintiff is guilt) of contributory negligence; or the reviewing court 
can say that the question was for the jury; or we may obtain the desired result 
and find for the plaintiff withgut disturbing traditional terminology by manipu- 
lating the verbiage of proximate cause.1° We can do the same thing by substi- 
tuting the doctrine of ‘last cleat, chance’ or its companion—comparative negli- 
gence—for proximate cause,!! ok we can pronounce the defendant guilty of 
wilful and wanton misconduct. 


In nonlegal language, the problem we have been discussing revolves around 
our determination to refuse recovery to some plaintiffs because of certain things 
we do not like about their conduct and, on the other hand, to permit other plain- 
tiffs to recover, notwithstanding certain things we do not like about their con- 
duct. When the decision is being madz by a court sitting in judgment upon the 
action of a jury, it will be seen that a prime requirement for clarity is to allocate 
to court and jury their separate and distinct functions. This is clearly perceived 
by Leon Green, formerly Dean of Northwestern Law School, in his carefully 
developed series of articles on Illinois negligence law.!* 


One of the few reasonable approaches to the problem has been made by Leon Green, 
Rationale of Proximate Cause (Vernon Law Book Company, 1927). The difficulty is that 
the analysis is too labored and the modern lawyer and judge are too hurried. Nor does 
any approach to the problem guarantee that the phrase ‘proximate cause’ will be anything 
more than word magic to ornament an opinion reaching a result for unexpressed reasons. 
Also, see Green, ‘Illinois Negligence Law (Part IV),’ 40 Illinois Law Review 1 (1945). 


™ Thompson, op. cit., Section 270, was of the opinion that the comparative negligence 
doctrine which flourished in Illinois had its origin in a misunderstanding of previous deci- 
sions and was due to mistaking causation for negligence. 

39 Illinois Law Review 36 (1944); 116 (1944); 197 (1945), and 40 Illinois Law 
Review 1 (1945). 
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Historical Development of Doctrines 


7 TRACE BRIEFLY the historical development of the various doctrines is not 
unproductive. Green has observed that no problem concerning ‘negligence’ or 
relative faalt or wrongs arose during the time when the only problem was to fit 
a case into a proper writ: Trespass for ‘direct’ injuries and case for ‘indirect’ 
injuries. Following the growth of the concept of negligence came the doctrine 
of contributory negligence, introduced in Butterfield v. Forrester% Ever since, 
as Green points out, the courts have been wrestling with this concept in order 
to permit a ‘contributorily negligent’ plaintiff to recover. The famous case of 
Davies v. Mann '* introduced the last-clear-chance notion as a mollifying doc- 
trine. Plaintiff had hobbled his donkey and left him on the highway. The animal. 
was killed by defendant's servant who was driving a wagon. The court said that 
it made no difference whether or not the animal was ‘lawfully’ upon the high- 
way, for, by exercise of proper care, the defendant's servant might have avoided 
injuring it.!5 The doctrine of this case was once adopted in Illinois 1* upon the 
authority of Davies v. Mann, and then summarily dropped, never to be men- 
tioned again. Its place was taken by the Jacobs case,!7 where Justice Breese ran 
the gamut of the last-clear-chance doctrine, the techniques of proximate cause, 
and concluded: 


We say, then, that in this, as in all like cases, the degrees of negligence 
must be measured and considered, and whenever it shall appear that the 


plaintiff's negligence is comparatively slight, and that of the defendant 
gross, he shall not be deprived of his action. 


Observing that this comparative-negligence doctrine was never workable and 
never freed from the ‘degrees of negligence’ curse,18 Green advances the last- 
clear-chance doctrine as his preferred brand of snake oil. He says: ‘It is simple, 
and obviously just, but there is a great diversity of opinion as to what it 
means.’ 19 (Italics supplied.) If this qualification occasions wonder, we may read 
on and find that the doctrine has become ‘in substance common law comparative 
negligence.’ 29 As the latter has suffered indictment at the hands of the author, 
it is a little difficult to see where he is leading us. It is not, however, difficult to 
see why our history has been confused. 

The last-clear-chance doctrine is neither simple nor easy to apply. It is so 
vague that it became mingled with the comparative negligence doctrine of the 


4 (K. B. 1809) 11 East 60, 103 Eng. Rep. 926. 

(Exch. 1842) 10 M. & W. 546, 152 Eng. Rep. 588. 

* This is elaborately discussed in Thompson, op. cit., Sections 231 et seqg., and Green, 
. cit., 39 Illinois Law Review 36 and 39 Illinois Law Review 197. 

*® Moore v. Moss, 14 Ill. 106. 

" Galena & Chicago Union Railroad Company v. Jacobs, 20 Ill. 478. 

* Green, op. cit., 39 Illinois Law Review at pp. 48-49. 

® Ibid. at p. 40. * [bid at p. 41. 
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Jacobs case and emerged in the Bodemer case *1 as a portion of the definition 
" of wilful and wanton misconduct. This is not too surprising once we admit that 
all of these doctrines are vague. Since the Bodemer case continues to be cited 
as controlling. and because Thompson was such a force in the development of 


Illinois law, we can perhaps best approach our problem by tracing case and 
author into current decisions. 


Thompson's Comments 


ei decried the notion that slight negligence could bar a recovery,?2 
notwithstanding his classic denunciation of degrees of negligence.2? The 
author also discussed at length the implications of the rule that a negligent 
plaintiff can recover if the defendant could have avoided the injury by the 
exercise of ordinary care,?* and concluded that such ‘doctrines remained little more 
than metaphysical abstractions.’ °° He proposed that the only solution was to 
limit the rule (that a negligent plaintiff can recover) to instances where the 
defendant is under a duty to discover the exposed condition of the plaintiff or 
the person injured.?¢ Finally, Thompson adds that contributory negligence is 
likewise no bar if the defendant knew of plaintiff's position of peril and failed 
to use due care to avoid injury.*7 Putting this last rule with the one concerning 
the duty to discover a person in a position of danger, we obtain precisely the 
same rule which is implied in the Bodemer case, where the court said: 28 


The jury were authorized to look at the conduct of the engineer in the 
light of all the facts in the case. It has been said: ‘What degree of neg- 
ligence the law considers equivalent to a wilful or wanton act is as hard 
to define as negligence itself, and in the nature of things, is so dependent 
upon the particular circumstances of each case as not to be susceptible of 
general statement.’ (2 Thompson on Negligence, 1264, sec. 53.) In 
1, C. R. R. Co. v. Godfrey, 71 Ill. 500, we said that where a trespasser is 
injured, the railroad company is liable for ‘such gross negligence as evi- 
dences wilfulness’. We said the same thing in Blanchard v. L. S. & M. S. 
R. R. Co. 126 Ill. 416. What is meant by ‘such gross negligence as evi- 
dences wilfulness’? (2 Thomp. on Neg. 1264, sec. 52.) It is such gross 
negligence as to imply a disregard of consequences, or a willingness to 
inflict injury. (Deering’s Law of Negligence, sec. 29.) In Harlan v. St. L., 
Kansas City & N. R’wy Co., 65 Mo. 22, it was said: “When it is said, in 
cases where plaintiff has been guilty of contributory negligence, that the 
company is liable, if by the exercise of ordinary care it could have pre- 
vented the accident, it is to be understood that it will be so liable if, by 

* Supra, footnote 3. 

* Thompson, op. cit., Sections 170 and 267. 

8 Tbid., Section 18. * Tbid., Sections 230 and 237. * Ibid., Section 231. 
** Ibid., Sections 232 and 236. 

** Thid., Section 238. 


* Supra, footnote 3, at pp. 606-607. 
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the exercise of reasonable care, after a discovery by defendant of the 
danger in which the injured party stood, the accident could have been pre- 
vented, or if the company failed to discover the danger through the reck- 
lessness or carelessness of its employees, when the exercise of ordinary care 
would have discovered the danger and averted the calamity.’ Contributory 
negligence, such as that of a trespasser upon a railroad track, cannot be 
relied on ‘in any case where the action of the defendant is wanton, wilful 
or reckless in the premises, and injury ensues as the result’. (Bouwmeester 
v.G. R. & 1. R. R. Co., 63 Mich. 557; Central R. R. Co. v. Denson, 84 
Ga. 774.) ‘Under the rule conceding the right of a free track to a railway 
company, in the event of an injury to a trespasser upon its line it can be 
held liable only for an act which is wanton, or for gross negligence in the 
management of its line which is equivalent to intentional mischief.’ 
(1 Thomp. on Neg. 449.) Although the plaintiff is guilty of negligence, 
he can recover, if the defendant could have avoided committing the injury 
by the exercise of ordinary care. (Deering’s Law of Neg. sec. 31.) 


The most cursory glance at the names of the early cases articulating the 
wilful-and-wanton doctrine which, for want of a better name, we can call the 
Bodemer tule, will disclose that all, or practically all, involved a railroad com- 
pany defendant and a plaintiff which the defendant claimed was entitled to no 
protection because of his status as ‘trespasser.’ Thompson saw clearly that this 
rule permitting a negligent plaintiff to recover if the defendant could have 
avoided the injury by the exercise of ordinary care was a total repudiation of 
the doctrine of contributory negligence and resulted, ‘in practice, in the jury 
ignoring the plaintiff's negligence entirely.’ He also observed that the rule has 
its precise converse, stating that, although the defendant may have been guilty 
of an ordinary want of care, yet the plaintiff cannot recover if he could have 
avoided the consequences of defendant's negligence by the exercise of ordinary 
care.2® Further, it was observed that these two rules contradict each other 3° and 
an elaborate attempt was made at reaching a solution.*! The conclusion is that 
each case must depend upon the view which the court takes of the question, 
whether the defendant is under the duty of knowing the exposed position of the 
plaintiff or of the person injured.8? However, no amount of effort will develop 
from this solution a rule which will solves cases. We can, on the other hand, 
learn something from Thompson’s failure: what he actually perceived was that 
the railroad trespasser cases were placed in a particular category by the prevailing 
culture. He was unable to say this because there was nothing in the legal language 
of the time which permitted him to make a statement on the subject, then non- 
existent, of cultural anthropology. 

* Thompson, op. cit., Section 233. 

* Tbid., Section 234. 

* Tbid., Sections 235 et seq. 

* Ibid., Sections 232 and 236. So, for Green, op. cit., 39 Illinois Law Review at p. 213 
(1945). 
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Solving Cases by General Rules 


‘is THE OTHER HAND, One cannot but wonder that Thompson could undertake 
a detailed analysis of all of the specific situations of which he could con- 
ceive. Even in his time this was a formidable task; today it is unthinkable. 
Nevertheless, we continue to try to solve cases by general rules couched in in- 
appropriate language. We have not the patience to try to grind out a general 
tule for each ‘type of case.’ Yet we cannot bear to part with the play acting by 
which we delude ourselves into thinking that we resort to the general rule to 
solve the case. And, since the general rule, as such, has suffered a polite decease 
as a vital force, it scarcely gets a decent analysis (which would be the equivalent 
of a burial) in current opinions. As we have seen, lots of bastard offspring have 
been permitted to roam around, but the courts will not take the time and trouble 
to attempt to straighten out the lineage. Judge Cartwright made a famous attempt 
on the subject in the Hamler case,3* wherein he quoted the classic remark that 
‘negligence and wilfulness are as unmixable as oil and water.’ 34 On this point, 
Judge Cartwright said: 


Formerly, this court, in expounding the doctrine of comparative neg- 
ligence, classified negligence into three degrees: slight, ordinary and gross; 
but that doctrine was long ago abolished. . . . In negligence, merely, there 
is no intention to do a wrongful act or omit the performance of a duty. 


. .. Even when gross it is but the omission of a duty . . . if a plaintiff has 
exercised ordinary care and the defendant has failed to exercise due care, 
i.e., the care demanded under the circumstances,—the rights of the parties 
are thereby fixed and determined and there is an end of controversy. .. . 
Where an injury results from a failure to exercise ordinary care and not 
from a wilful or intentional failure to perform a duty, the question of 


degree is of no importance. Speculations on that subject lead to no prac- 
tical result. 


Notwithstanding this blast, the Bodemer case, which was decided during a 
frankly comparative negligence era,*° has remained with us in all of its pristine 
virility. Its definition in terms of /ast clear chance has thundered down through 
the ‘leading cases’ in Illinois, such as Walldren Express Company v. Krug, supra; 
Brown v. Illinois Central Terminal Company, supra; Schneiderman v. Interstate 
Transit Lines, supra; Busch v. Oliphant, 332 Ill. App. 426, and other appellate 
cases too numerous to mention. 

The ‘intentional disregard of a known duty and entire absence of care’ in- 
struction had its apparent, if dubious, origin in Jeneary v. Chicago & Interurban 
Traction Company, supra, where the court was apparently unaware of the fact 
8 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company v. Hamler, 215 Ill. 525. 

* This was recently repeated in the Bartolucci case, supra, footnote 1, at p. 176. 
* Calumet Iron & Steel Company v. Martin, 115 Ill. 358 (1885); Thompson, of. cit., 
Section 269. 
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that its definition was a departure from the comparative negligence cases which 
ate cited as authority.3® The Jeneary case, however, is not a homeless orphan for 
it has been received in most respectable circles, as disclosed by Bartolucci v. 
Falleti, supra; Clarke v. Storchak, supra; Trumbo v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, supra; and Mower v. Williams, supra. Until the 
latter case was decided, the Bodemer definition had the edge as a result of the 
Schneiderman case. By the time this is in print, the tide may well have turned 
again. As long as the Supreme Court pursues its present policy of refusing to 
review most tort cases and of avoiding all requests that it revise the conflicting 
definitions, the only safe course to follow is to refuse to offer any instructions 
whatever on the subject and to let the opponents make the errors, if any. 

If we are to take seriously our doctrine that contributory negligence is an 
absolute defense in the usual negligence case,®7 then there seems to be no reason 
why contributory wilful and wanton misconduct is not a defense to a complaint 
making that charge, nor any reason why the burden of pleading and proof should 
not be on the plaintiff, all as observed in Prater v. Buell, 336 Ill. App. 533, 
which is precisely in point. It would seem, however, that the amount of steam 
engendered by that case is out of proportion to its importance. While true that 
the burden of proof will decide those rare cases where there is a complete absence 
of proof, or where the plaintiff stubbornly refuses to amend his complaint, the 
more important question is the one to which we have frequently alluded: What 
is it that we have to prove ourselves free from, and the defendant guilty of, 
when we charge wilful and wanton misconduct? How does this differ from 
negligence and what is negligence anyhow? Is there anything worth keeping and 
working on, or is our baby of such dubious origin that we may as well toss him 
out with the bath? 

So far we have attempted to take seriously the terminology customarily used 
in these cases in order to make a brief inquiry into the problem of internal con- 
sistency or, rather, its absence. There is, however, no escape from some attempt 
to see if sense can be wrung from the conventional terms. This is not less than 
a proposal to abandon the medieval method of determining the number of teeth 
in a horse’s mouth by debating the qualities of ‘horseness’ in favor of the 


* The ‘entire absence of care’ portion of the definition, but not the ‘intentional dis- 
regard of a known duty’ part, is to be found earlier in Illinois Central Railroad Company 
v. Leiner, 202 Ill. 624, 631, where Section 22 of Thompson's Commentaries, op. cit., is 
cited as authority. This was repeated in Heidenreich v. Bremmer, 260 Ill. 439, 446. Like 
most of the decisions, this does not evince awareness of conflict between the ‘entire absence 
of care’ rule and the rule of the Bodemer case, which is cited without any analysis what- 
ever, 260 Ill. at 452. It is not difficult to see that the ‘intentional disregard of a known 
duty’ rule came from Thompson's rationalizations (Commentaries, Sections 232 and 236), 
wherein he attempted to limit the ‘due care rule’ to instances where defendant has a duty 
to discover plaintiff's position of danger. 


* Flynn v. Chicago City Railway Company, 250 Ill. 460, 480. 
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empirical approach which involves opening the mouth to have a look. 

Once such a: proposal would have encountered vast resistance. Today, how- 
ever, only a rapidly diminishing number of egocentric individuals claim to know 
what negligence and wilful and wanton misconduct are, while, at the same time, 
implying that you, too, would know if you would only listen to ‘plain English.’ 


‘Oh, My God’ Theory 


NE EXPERIENCED trial judge has evolved a theory which epitomizes the hope- 

lessness of our traditional technique. It may be called the ‘Oh, my God’ 
theory of wilful and wanton misconduct. The application of this theory is simple: 
if, while listening to a witness recount the facts of the accident, the judge finds 
himself gripping the arms of his chair and saying to himself, ‘Oh, my God, you 
didn’t,’ then the conduct is wilful and wanton. Quite clearly, this view has the 
virtue of candor and the disadvantage of hopelessness for, as to the latter, no 
prediction can be based upon it and the best argument for the defense would 
be to slip the judge a sedative. On the other hand, it is impossible to read the 
welter of words that ornament the traditional opinions on this subject without 
concluding that, consciously or unconsciously, they merely serve to obscure the 
judicial process, whatever that may be. 


As a start in a different direction, we may examine the subject from several 
new angles: 


1. Can a substantial amount of nonsense be terminated by acknowledging 
that negligence is merely a judgment imposed by specific people on specific con- 
duct and that the judgment is a product of the particular cultural influences 
applicable to the person doing the judging? 

2. Can we separate the problem of compensation for the injured person 
from the problem of punishment of the wrongdoer? 

3. Is it possible that the concept of wilful and wanton misconduct has a 
substantial basis in modern psychiatry which leads to the conclusion that the 
wrongdoer who is motivated by excessive subconscious aggressiveness or self- 
destructive tendencies is a social menace and a sick man to be treated as such? 

If all of these questions are answered in the affirmative, we may anticipate 
the conclusion and suggest that the concept of wilful and wanton misconduct 
would vanish from the field of torts and would be handed to the psychiatrist. 
Taking first things first, we may start with an examination of negligence. 


Re-examining Our Basic Tenets 


I RECENT YEARS there has been a notable effort to analyze the methods of 
science since Galileo. In order to articulate those methods and examine the 
possibility of applying them to the social sciences, Harvard physicist P. W. 
Bridgman suggested that for a question to have meaning it must be possible to 
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perform operations by which an answer may be given.38 This approach has been 
given further and definite impetus by the general semanticists whose function it 
has been to explore the possibilities of scientific symbolism as an aid to sanity in 
our time.® A few courageous people are beginning to suggest how all of this 
might be used in solving the problem of man’s relations with man.4° The crux 
of the matter is this: like everyone else, the lawyer and the judge are living in a 
technological world created by science. There is no mystery to science, but merely 
an enormous effort to dispense with nonsense or, in other words, to ask mean- 
ingful questions. The hard-boiled lawyer is going to be concerned with this, 
whether he likes it or not, for the trend of the times is clear and can be read 
by all who have eyes to see: the laity are disgusted with the hocus-pocus of the 
law and, in the foreseeable future, disputes between the citizens in the field which 
we now call torts will be settled outside the framework of the law and in some 
manner which is more indifferently concerned with the realities of living. The 
steady growth of the commission form of government should be read as a warn- 
ing sign: the courts and lawyers are becoming obsolete. 

Specifically, we mean that there must be a willingness to re-examine our basic 
tenets. Such statements as ‘negligence is a question of fact for the jury except 
when all reasonable minds would agree’ must go. The notion that negligence is 
a physical object or a brooding omnipresence in the sky, to paraphrase Holmes, 
must be abandoned. If, then, we regard negligence as nothing more than 
opinions held by particular people in viewing definite evidence, we can attempt 
to understand the culture of the ethnic group concerned and make a sensible 
attempt to implement it. In other words, negligence is something to be discovered 
by understanding the people involved and is not something to be imposed from 
on high. From this point of view we can readily see that the initial status of dis- 
favor enjoyed by the railroads, for example, has been transferred to the insurers 


*P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (The MacMillan Company, 1938). 
Another landmark is mathematician Eric T. Bell's The Search for Truth (The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1934). And, very recently, the operational method has been reviewed 
and expanded by Philipp Frank, in Modern Science and Its Philosophy (Harvard University 
Press, 1949). 


* Korzybski, Science and Sanity, op. cit.; S. 1. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and 
Action (Harcourt Brace & Company, 1949); Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries 
(Harper & Brothers, 1946); Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in Human Affairs (Harper & 
Brothers, 1941); Anatol Rapoport, “The Criterion of Predictability,, 2 ETC. 129. In this 
vein a brilliant analysis of the law’s foibles has been made by Felix S. Cohen, “Transcen- 
dental Nonsense and the Functional Approach,’ 35 Columbia Law Review 809 (1935), 
reprinted in 2 ETC. 82. 


“Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind (Harper & Brothers, 1948); Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (Whittlesey House, 1949). For an extraordinary analysis of 
a foreign culture, which is a prerequisite to an understanding of the unexamined premises 


in one’s own, see Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Houghton Mifflin, 
1946). 
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of the motoring public.This should not be interpreted as a statement that fewer 
plaintiffs ought to recover or that they ought to recover less. It is merely an 
observation of concrete ascertainable fact. It is only necessary to interrogate a 
reasonable number of people and to keep track of their answers. If then, we find 
that the culture in the ethnic group requires compensation for a person injured 
in most (but not necessarily all) automobile accidents, we can be sure that it 
will be uphill sledding to try to reverse the tendency; particularly is this true 
if we attempt to do it with a barrage of high-order abstractions that even the 
judiciary cannot define or use consistently. 


Interest in Compensation 


. WE PAY ATTENTION to what people are interested in and what they want, 
we will find that the injured person is interested in compensation and com- 
pletely uninterested in punishment, except where it is thought that a criminal 
prosecution will result in the payment of damages. An individual’s loss and 
injury are unrelated to the name given to defendant's conduct; one is neither 
better nor worse off as a result of someone's saying that the defendant injured 
him negligently or wilfully and wantonly. Nevertheless, we continue to play the 
game as if it were proper to punish the wrongdoer by making him pay a fine, 
not to the state, but to the injured person.*! This is a medieval view of the 
matter as will appear from an examination of the subject of wilful and wanton 
misconduct from a psychiatric point of view. 


Psychiatric Point of View 
| ta DATE, no one seems to have inquired if there is a substantial basis for 
wilful and wanton misconduct as a usable concept. Heretofore our energies 
have been directed toward half-hearted attempts to define the concept in un- 
definables and to use it when it suited our purpose. It would seem, however, 
that the theory is worthy of a better fate. Even those would admit no traffic with 
psychiatry habitually indulge in self-analysis, though calling it by another name; 
and it is commonly realized that most members of the human race have had 
moments, particularly in childhood, when a deeply buried aggressive impulse led 
the individual to perform an act of violence, subsconsciously intending harm. 
If one of these individuals fails to mature as an adult, society is faced with a 
person who is a constant source of danger. The fact that the actor may be 
destroyed in his own aggression is not contradictory, for the aggression may 
include, or be turned into, a suicidal drive.42 Practical insurance men have been 
much concerned with the type of individual known as a ‘repeater,’ and it seems 
to be beyond question that there are persons who are ‘accident prone.’ Among 
 " Snedden v. Illinois Central Railroad Company, 234 Ill. App. 234, 248. 


“ For a readable and sober analysis, see Karl Menninger’s, Man Against Himself (Har- 
court Brace & Company, 1938). 
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the medical profession there is a sudden rush of comprehension for a proposition 
which the psychiatrists have long maintained. Emotional disturbances may pro- 
duce physical ailments.4* Not a great amount of psychiatric knowledge is neces- 
sary to understand that the person with a deep emotional disturbance may be a 
candidate for an automobile accident or an ulcer, or both. We have arrived at 
the rather astonishing conclusion that the person who is guilty of wilful and 
wanton misconduct as a matter of psychiatry is a sick man and should be treated 
as such so as to restore his usefulness to himself and prevent him from doing 
damage to his fellow man. This is not a shocking proposal when it is remem- 
bered that when death results from ‘wilful and wanton misconduct,’ the act is 
a crime.*# And everything that has been written to disclose the barbarous method 
with which we deal with ‘the criminal’ # is equally pertinent to demonstrate 
that it is senseless to try to punish a person with an emotional disturbance of 
such a character that he would drive an automobile subconsciously seeking to 
destroy himself and anybody else who happened to get in his way. 

How many of these people are on the loose no one knows. In a time of 
cultural lag when man is prone to find that his symbols of certainty have proved 
to be a hollow show,*® there is bound to be more unrest and more people on 
the verge of overt mental illness than in times of relative stability. The daily 
papers provide convincing evidence that we are living in a peak period. Auto- 
mobile accidents account for something like eighty-five per cent of all litigated 
cases. We have, however, no machinery for making the slightest attempt to dis- 
cover whether these litigants have been guilty of wilful and wanton misconduct 
defined as an emotional maladjustment. Formidable hurdle as that might be, it 
is not, however, the first problem which the lawyer must face. The present and 
primary concern of the lawyer is to work his thinking around to the point where 
he no longer believes in black magic and where he has some comprehension of 
the conditions of the problem to be met. When enough lawyers are willing to 
go beyond the immediate necessity of winning a case and to tackle the deficiencies 
of their profession with the determination to make it a useful social tool, then 
the mechanical problem of suggesting legislation and setting up the machinery 
for curing the ‘repeater’ will not be insuperable. When that time comes, the 
concept of wilful and wanton misconduct will be dropped from any proceeding 
concerned with compensation for the injured. party. There is surely no guaranty 
that there will be uniform agreement as to the propriety of any given result; 
but, there is no inherent reason why judge and jury should not approach the 


” Flanders Dunbar, Mind and Body (Random House, 1947). 


“ The People v. Sikes, 328 Ill. 64, a case where the killing was the result of the opera- 
tion of defendant's automobile. 


“Gregory Zilboorg, Mind Medicine and Man (Harcourt Brace & Company, 1943); 
Frederic Wertham, The Show of Violence (Doubleday and Company, 1949). 


“Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason (Lippincott, 1942). 
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problem from the point of view of trying to understand themselves and the 
parties with reference to their culture. Nor is there any reason why decisions 
must forever be phrased in a miasma of nonsense. As a minor by-product, the 
lawyer may find that he has regained the position of leadership which he should 
hold in society. 

As matters now stand, no lawyer can evaluate his case except by horse-sense 
methods. If he concludes that a party will or will not be found guilty of con- 
tributory negligence, or wilful and wanton misconduct, or what not, he may 
ornament his discussion with legal language; but the actual basis for the predic- 
tion is bound to be the result of the lawyer functioning as an amateur psychiatrist 
and anthropologist. Likewise, the motivation behind most decisions is unex- 
pressed or, even more disastrous, unconscious. The lawyers’ language is largely 
unrelated to the heart of the matter, which is to be found in the cultural forces 
which work upon the parties involved, and the result is usually modified by 
conscious of unconscious prejudices. It is only insofar as the lawyer can predict 
the effect of these nonlegal factors that any prediction whatever can be made. 


Conclusion 


INCE THE PREVAILING concept of wilful and wanton misconduct is too nebu- 
lous to be employed as a technique for making a prediction, it is little other 
than primitive word magic: An opinion or result reached because of unexpressed 


or unconscious reasons is documented by the phraseology which trails behind the 
concept. It may serve to permit a plaintiff called ‘contributorily negligent’ to 
recover, or it may, as in some guest cases, result in a denial of recovery notwith- 
standing concession of defendant's ‘negligence.’ In this role it is interchange- 
able with the doctrines of last clear chance, comparative negligence and con- 
tributory negligence, which, we have seen, can all be manipulated so as to 
produce any desired result in any case. Abolishing the nonsense inherent in our 
word magic is not going to produce any miraculous cure for all of our ills, but, 
at least, it will clear the decks so that we can think lucidly about the orderly 
regulation of disputes between the citizenry. If we would expend our energies 
in an attempt to find the real-life situations wherein the prevailing culture per- 
mits or denies recovery, we could reclassify the cases so that some measure of 
predictability would be possible.47 

This suggestion, however, is pointless unless the lawyers and judiciary as a 
class have the basic desire to improve the functioning of the system from the 

“ For example: What is the rationale behind Briske v. Village of Burnham, 379 Ill. 
193? If the court had said that the passengers were denied recovery because they had been 
visiting taverns and were probably in the hands of a tipsy driver of their own choosing, 


we could start classifying in a manner completely impossible in terms of ‘proximate cause’ 


and ‘intervening cause’ which, in fact, formed the stated rationale, but surely not the actual 
reason, for the decision. 
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ground up. Where a jury trial is involved, some method must be developed so 
that the jury’s conclusion as to what happened—the facts—is not obscured by the 
general verdict.** A relaxation of the rules which now paralyze the special inter- 
rogatory *® would permit court and counsel to extract something close to a narra- 
tive from the jury. To this the court could properly apply ‘the law,’ and, with the 
elimination of nonsense, both court and jury could be much clearer as to what 
is believed to have occurred and why the result is reached. While these proposals 
are more than ordinarily difficult to work out, the alternative is a continuation of 


the present chaos which will not be lessened by exchanging one type of mumbo 
jumbo for another.5° 


We are either going to have to acquire a license to practice thaumaturgy and 
make it work in the public’s eyes, or else bring the law down to the realities of 
living. To implement the second alternative, the first step is to rid ourselves of 
our infatuation with the sound of our meaningless concepts.®! 


_ RECOGNITION of wilful and wanton misconduct stems from an inarticulate 
perception of a psychiatric truth. Our method of dealing with it is not only 
unscientific, but, more important, our purpose is primitive. Compensation for the 
injured person should be unrelated to the treatment of the malfeasor, and this 
treatment should be curative, not vindictive. 


“A defendant may contend for a statement of facts that would completely exonerate 
him and, while believing him, the jury may find him guilty because of totally extraneous 
reasons: The general verdict tells precisely nothing that cannot be read on its face. 

“ At present the special interrogatory is limited to questions which are decisive of the 
case: Smith v. Sanitary District of Chicago, 260 Ill. 453, 464; Chicago Exchange Building 
Company v. Nelson, 197 Ill. 334, 339; Chicago & North Western Railway Company v. 
Dunleavy, 129 Ill. 132, 143. 

*° Anyone supposing that we should return to ‘comparative negligence’ should spend a 
week with the cases and Thompson's careful attempts to rationalize them. It will be appar- 
ent that this is merely another method of documenting a foregone conclusion. 

* Anyone who thinks that the elimination of nonsense is a mean, lowly or unproductive 
pursuit should read the last few pages of Bergen Evans’ great work, The Natural History 
of Nonsense (Alfred A. Knopf, 1947). 








ENDS AND MEANS IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


BERT F. HOSELITZ * 


pene scientist confronted with a problem touching upon social policy will 
usually consider only the technical aspects of the problem and assert that 
the final decision of what course of action is to be taken rests upon a value judg- 
ment. This position is consistent with the customary assumption that any problem 
of policy is determined by the existence of alternatives, that the choice between 
these alternatives depends on the best available knowledge of facts and scientific 
laws, but that this knowledge by itself cannot resolve a problem of policy, 
that something is left over which is often referred to as ‘interests,’ ‘ideals,’ 
‘desires,’ or ‘ends,’ and that this something which is left over may be considered 
the values involved in the problem. 

This analysis evokes two comments which are relevant for the problem of 
studying the role of values in social science: 

1. It makes for a strict distinction between ends and means, since the ends, 
or values, are presumably the implicit practical judgments or goals contained 
in the process of policy making, while the means are scientifically analyzable 
facts and laws. 

2. It leads one to.say that means are morally neutral, 7.e., that they are 
‘valueless,’ that they are passive*materials which can be used in achieving any 
desired goal and applied to any desired content. In practical terms this means, 
for example, that from the standpoint of physical science, our knowledge of 
the facts and laws of nuclear fission are applicable to the production of atomic 
bombs, or to the use of atomic energy for constructive purposes. 


Interrelation of Ends and Means in Scientific Problems 


ROM A PURELY logical standpoint, this view cannot be disputed since it is 

based on nominal definitions. However, when one attempts to apply variables 
identified by means of these definitions to the solution of situations involving 
value decisions, the clear distinction between ends and means appears to be of 
questionable validity. 

We shall begin with an example which does not deal directly with the topic 

* Associate Professor, Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago. 
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under discussion but centers around the solution of a problem of knowl- 
edge. Let us examine the procedures involved in the process of solving a scientific 
(rather than a policy) problem. Let us assume that we wish to determine the 
output of a firm at which it maximizes profit. In this problem the ‘goal’ is 
clearly stated. As such it involves no ‘value judgment’ and the scientist who 
attempts to solve this problem is only confronted with choosing among facts 
and procedures which will best answer the question. In practice, he will in 
vestigate the relations between supply and demand schedules, he will draw on 
his knowledge of the interrelations between price and output, marginal cost 
and average cost, price and marginal revenue, and will arrive at the well- 
known conclusion that the ‘optimum’ output of the firm (i.e., that output 
where it maximizes profits) is determined by the equality of marginal cost 
and marginal revenue. Results such as this have proved to be very fruitful 
in economic theory, but they were arrived at only after many less fruitful ways 
of studying economically relevant interrelations had been tried and abandoned. 

The object of economic theory (and of social theory in general) is the 
determination of relevant variables and of their interrelations. The question 
then arises, ‘Relevant to what?’ The criteria of relevance are not given a priori 
in social science but result from a particular frame of reference in terms of 
which they attain meaning and significance. 

In a schematic form, our problem—and, I believe, all problems of knowl- 
edge (as opposed to problems of policy) in social science—can be stated in the 
following way: any problem of knowledge in social science (provided it is 
soluble in terms of the knowledge social scientists already have or can adduce) 
is stated in the form that the realization of some goal is assumed. This goal is 
usually determined not by the scientist but by someone else. It may be a goal 
which represents a personal or social ‘value,’ but it is as a rule not part of a 
discipline which forms the preoccupation of the social scientist. It is part of 
the frame of reference within which the discipline is elaborated. 

Thus, it is seen that even in the realm of scientific investigation the fact 
that some problems are considered more significant than others indicates that 
the question of the relevance of variables is influenced by conditions outside of 
the mere solving of the scientific problem. For example, in an economy where 
maximization of profit is not an unquestionably desirable goal, it is conceivable 
that different variables than those mentioned earlier will assume predominant 
importance in economic theories. One might argue that most scientists have 
freedom in choosing their problems. But, to the extent to which the solution of 
scientific problems has practical aspects, that is, involves the expenditure of 
time, effort, money, and other scarce means, the scientist’s choice of problems 
is interdependent with the goals considered important in the society of which 
he is a member, and therefore the theoretical tools which he develops will be 
interdependent with those goals. 
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Interrelation of Ends and Means in Policy Making 


N POLICY MAKING the interdependence of goals and means is even more inti- 

mate. In practical politics one often hears of ‘uncompromising objectives,’ 
of ends which must be achieved at all costs, etc. But these are only figures of 
speech. In reality policy makers do weigh (however crudely) ends and means 
against each other and take into account what they believe to be facts and laws 
bearing on the problem in question. If they speak of ends which must be met 
at all costs, they mean merely that there are no means about which they have 
information which they would not apply to gain their objective. 

Policy making involves, thus, a permanent process of evaluation. But this 
evaluation is made on the basis of a given set of knowledge of facts and laws. 
The amount, variety, and accuracy of this knowledge and information will in- 
fluence the decision of the policy maker. Decisions which would go one way 
will go another way if more and different knowledge is at the disposal of the 
policy maker. Thus it may be argued that the knowledge of facts and laws as 
such is under certain conditions decisive in the process of policy making, in 
the evaluation of ends, and hence in the practical process of determining ob- 
jectives. 

This analysis implies that in the realm of decision making a sharp distinc- 
tion between values as such and means as such is impossible in practice. Every 
problem of policy involves a choice between values that are to be sacrificed in 
order to achieve certain other values. In this process, the means by which some 
objectives are achieved become valued objects themselves and hence ends and 
means are hardly distinguishable. 


The Determination of Values and Value Hierarchies 


’ EMPIRICAL study of the policy-making process by means of which the 
‘pure values’ could be distilled would have to include the following kinds 
of knowledge. One would have to know what are the alternatives actually present 
in the case of a given decision. One would have to know what alternatives are 
actually known to the policy maker, what weight he attaches to each of them, 
how profound, varied and accurate is his knowledge of the facts and relations 
relevant to the area in which he makes his decision and what is his interpreta- 
tion of this knowledge. It is clear that such a procedure would present the 
social scientist with almost insurmountable methodological obstacles. On the 
other hand, the social scientist would be on very tenuous ground if he accepted 
the verbalized rationalizations of policy makers of the motives underlying their 
decisions at their face value. Even the crudest studies in the fields of sociology 
of knowledge have shown what severe biases are operating in the conceptualiza- 
tions, theories, and thinking processes of policy makers. In addition to variations 
in the scope and accuracy of knowledge of facts possessed by policy makers, 
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these biases may be due to outright attempts to gain objectives by deliberate 
falsification of the real motives; they may be due to confusion on the part of 
the policy maker concerning the real impact of the concepts in terms of which 
he states his objectives; they may be due to semantic disturbances endemic 
throughout the entire culture or subculture of the policy maker; they may 
be due to the policy maker's ignorance of the real motives for his actions. 
The difficulty involved in extracting extensional meaning from the verbaliza- 
tions of political leaders, for example, is well known. 

This dilemma of developing reliable methodological tools in the empirical 
investigation of the motives underlying the evaluations of policy makers has 
contributed to no small degree to the preoccupation with values as such and has 
led to the strict separation (for purposes of scientific analysis) of fact state- 
ments and value statements. This approach seemed to be a fruitful way of 
applying a meaningful analysis to the process of decision making. It required, 
however, that first an explicit statement of the values which are assumed to 
underlie a given policy be made. Such values, it was thought, could be found 
by an analysis of culture, the social or class position of the policy maker, his 
personality, the traditional biases and prejudices, as well as the traditional 
moral precepts and folkways, of the society and class which he represented. 
Since culture, although man-made, has dynamics of its own which are not sub- 
ject to the conscious manipulation by individuals, cultural values were considered 
basic, and disciplines such as attitude research and content analysis were de- 
veloped in order to obtain more reliable methods of isolating and specifying 
cultural and national values and thereby separating the impact of cultural or 
national environment in general from the purely personal factors. Social scientists 
have achieved notable results along these lines, but the process is incapable of 
leading to definitive results because of the previously mentioned impossibility 
of fully separating values as such from the allegedly value-free facts and rela- 
tions as such. In other words, the distinction between facts and values breaks 
down, because ends and means are objects of evaluation throughout. 


How Motives are Inferred 
E ARE THUS FACED with the problem of deriving behavior-governing values 
from instances of overt behavior (including verbalizations) and of draw- 
ing conclusions concerning these values in their relation to each other from the 
study of actually observed choices. The pitfalls of such a task are well illustrated 
by the following example. 
The well known statement of Henry IV of France that ‘Paris was worth 
a mass’ has led some people to conclude that in deciding between Calvinism on 
the one hand and the crown of France on the other, Henry valued ‘power’ 
more than ‘spiritual salvation.’ Obviously such a conclusion implies either a 
tacit identification of Calvinism with ‘spiritual salvation’ on the part of the in- 
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terpreter of Henry's action or a tacit attribution to Henry of such identification. 
Under a different system of identification, it might equally well have been said 
that Henry preferred ‘peace’ to ‘factional ties’! In this example, overt (or 
verbalized) behavior can be interpreted into conflicting values. Our decision as 
to what particular evaluations underlay Henry's statement depends, however, on 
the interpretation and meaning we assign to the symbols ‘Paris’ and ‘mass.’ 
The interpretations offered above are, of course, quite illegitimate. They com- 
pletely disregard the frame of reference in terms of which the choice was made. 

As concerns the second point (the interrelation of values), it should be 
pointed out that the procedure by means of which the values underlying a 
given choice were customarily determined implied also that in this process the 
values were weighed against each other in a more or less absolute manner. A 
multitude of implied evaluations of possible alternative ends and of means 
was omitted. We may regard Henry's decision as an act of policy. In the situa- 
tion in which he found himself, he had several possible alternatives, both as to 
ends and means. He could have renounced his desire for the French crown and 
turned to conquests elsewhere. He could have continued to fight or to negotiate; 
he could have retreated, entered new alliances, changed his religion, and so on. 
Among all these alternatives, confronted with a given set of concrete conditions 
and in possession of knowledge of a given set of facts and laws, assigning 
probabilities to the outcome of various alternative measures, he made a particular 
decision. Would he have made the same decision if the concrete situation in 
which he found himself, if his evaluation of the probable success of certain 
measures as against others, if his knowledge of facts and laws had been different? 
Only if we are prepared to answer this question in the affirmative, can we 
claim that we can derive an absolute value hierarchy from observing Henry's 
behavior. But I believe that the majority of social scientists would not be sanguine 
enough to actually affirm that no matter what the circumstances, Henry's decision 
would have been the same. Thus the study of a given decision tells us, in real- 
ity very little of the value system of a person, even if we are able to discern 
correctly the motives underlying the overt behavior. 


Can a Group’s Values be Ascertained ? 


H™ THEN can we approach the problem of deriving the values of indi- 
viduals from their overt behavior and establishing a hierarchy among 
these derived values? 

The degree to which we can state reliable propositions about the relations 
between overt behavior and its underlying motives depends upon the degree 
to which we possess reliable theories of personality or character formation on 
the one hand and of the relation between personality and culture (a term em- 
ployed here to designate the socially relevant environment as a whole) on 
the other. Thus, if in the past, and to a large extent still in the present, our 
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study of values has been wanting in scientific rigor, this was due to no small 
degree to the fact that we used such methods as empathy, the ideal type con- 
struct of ‘rational’ behavior, and similar methodologically poor substitutes for 
a well integrated theory of personality in the determination of motives. 

The procedures by means of which we should study values and their relation 
to each other should be no different from those applied to any other empirical 
problem in social science. If we are concerned with the value system of an 
individual, the best possible knowledge of his character is essential. This will 
permit us to interpret his overt behavior in terms of characteristic motivations 
which impel individuals of his personality type to the kind of overt acts which 
we can observe. Moreover, it will be necessary to be acquainted with the ethical 
and ideological norms of the culture in which this individual lives, in order to 
provide us with knowledge of the subject's personality and the social frame of 
reference in terms of which he acts. On the basis of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject’s personality and his social environment, we can examine each problem 
which he has to solve; and again by examining the rational (i.e., reality ori- 
ented) processes of choice combined with the irrational (/.e., unconsciously 
oriented) processes of choice which take place in a given social framework, the 
ultimate motivation of this individual may be discovered. 

I do not think that we have as yet a satisfactory procedure which could be 
applied to the value system of a social group. In my opinion such a study 
would require similar kinds of knowledge as those needed in the case of a 
single individual. Instead of knowing the personality pattern of an individual, 
we would have to know the predominant personality type of the social group 
to which he belongs. (In this field the attempts by Kardiner, Linton, and their 
circle to derive ‘basic personality types’ for different cultures is a beginning in 
the right direction, but since it manipulates essentially with static concepts it 
has not yet obtained results going beyond classification of culture types). The 
examination of the predominant personality orientations in any given social 
group have to be interpreted in terms of the ideology of members of the group 
and in terms of the rational choices which they can and will make depending 
upon the state of their knowledge and the resources and other ‘means’ available 
to them. Again, the combined interpretation of overt behavior by all or a selected 
number of the members of the group, in terms of the personality type, stated 
norms and ideologies, and stated alternatives of choice on the basis of rational 
behavior (knowledge of facts, laws, resources) will result in an empirical 
determination of the value system of the social group. At the present stage of 
development of the social sciences it would, in my opinion, be premature to 
say whether we will find a common or a conflicting system of values in any one 
social group, although a hypothesis may be made that in general a social group 
will have a consistent value system which is indulged in by a large part of 
its members. 
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ie SUMMARY, the results of this analysis concerning the relation of means and 
ends and the relation between values, may be stated thus: 


1. If we confine our attention to problems of practical policy, 7.e., of de- 
cision making in real life situations (rather than to the solution of problems of 
knowledge), the strict separation of ends and means falls to the ground. Means 
and ends are both objects of evaluation, and any decision making process con- 
sists in constant weighing of given and implied alternatives with each other, re- 
gardless of whether these alternatives may be labeled for certain purposes ‘ends’ 
or ‘means.’ Although it may be granted that within a certain frame of reference 
such a distinction between ends and means can be made, the situations of real 
life requiring the shaping of a policy are of such complexity that the distinctions 
disappear; means for certain purposes become ends and the ends for certain 
other purposes become means. 

2. One of the principal tasks of social science with respect to the study of 
values is the development of a methodology and of techniques for deriving 
primary values and motives of individuals and groups from observed overt 
behavior. 

3. Walue systems and value hierarchies must be indexed and dated. They 
change as frames of reference change. The frame of reference may be designated 
to consist of personality factors, norms or ideologies, and a state of knowledge 
permitting the application of rational decisions. But since personality types, 
norms, and the state of knowledge are not static, the frame of reference in 
terms of which value hierarchies are established changes over time and in space, 
and value hierarchies of the same individual or the same group change with it. 





MAX STIRNER AND THE HERESY 
OF SELF-ABUNDANCE 


MAYNARD WHITLOW * 


A” BOOK that lays bare the limitations and fallacies of prevailing doctrines 
can be called a ‘dangerous’ book—dangerous to the spokesmen for those 
doctrines. From such a standpoint Korzybski’s Science and Sanity is ‘dangerous’ ; 
so is P. W. Bridgman’s The Intelligent Individual and Society; and a third, 
Max Stirner’s The Ego and His Own,! the object of this study, long ago was 
called ‘dangerous in every sense of the word,’ and ‘the most revolutionary ever 
written.’ 2 To link Stirner, an obscure nineteenth-century Berlin schoolmaster, 
with two contemporary non-aristotelians, and then to call them all ‘heretics,’ 
would be meaningless for our purposes, were that the only thing they had in 
common. But behind their ‘heresies’ lie evaluative systems all formulated on the 
same basis: on how to help you, as Stirner puts it, to ‘Get the value out of thy- 
self.’ (419) 

Not only is Stirner ‘extensional,’ in Korzybski’s sense of the word, and 
‘operational’ in ways corresponding consistently to Bridgman’s, but his dynamic 
use of language—including extensional devices: ‘etc.,’ italics, quotation marks, 
etc.—suggests that he tried to extend its range in order to increase the probability 
of communicating his ideas. While lacking the full sweep of knowledge available 
today, Stirner starts with a premise, terminology and insight which are sur- 
prisingly ‘modern.’ His non-aristotelian ethical evaluations, based upon a theory 
of sanity, read, page after page, like an uncanny paraphrase of Bridgman’s 
application of his operational technique to ethics. 

No analysis of Stirner’s method for helping the individual to get the value 
out of himself will be properly placed unless it is considered in the light of 
historical reaction to what he said. For like Nietzsche, Stirner has been all things 
to all men. He is known as the founder of ‘egoism’ as a way of life (invariably 
with elementalistic connotations of ‘selfish’ or ‘inhuman’);* as the ‘father of 

* Maynard Whitlow, of Los Angeles, is a mechanical engineer who does technical 


writing. In addition to his frequent contributions to ETC., he has also written for New 
Republic. 


* Der Einzige und sein Eigentum. Leipzig. 1844. Translated by S. T. Byington 
(London: A. C. Fifield, 1912). All numbers in parentheses refer to page numbers of this 
edition. 

* James Huneker, Egoists, A Book of Supermen, 1909, pp. 371, 350. 

* Jacques Barzun, Romanticism and the Modern Ego, 1943, p. 132. 
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anarchism,’ as a ‘nominalist,’ as a ‘subjective idealist,’ whose only appeal is to 
‘the decadent bourgeoisie,’ as a spokesman for the ‘young atheist school,’ as 
‘a petty bourgeois in revolt’; * as a ‘positivist’ living as the ‘only Individual’ in 
the ‘misty region of “Cloud-cuckoo-land” ’ ; 5 as a ‘nihilist’ ; ® as ‘a prophet of a 
rebellion of the working classes that may give for the first time a plebeian tone 
to philosophy’;7 as one who will convince only ‘those unscientific and half- 
educated minds who after having surrendered their traditional faith find them- 
selves without any authority in either religion or politics’; ® etc., etc. 

Another contribution to this historical misunderstanding, especially when 
Stirner is read in English, is made by an almost total confusion over the terms, 
‘ego,’ ‘egoist,’ and ‘egoism’; invariably they are read to mean the opposite of 
‘altruism,’ and therefore are anathema in the eyes of all ‘moral’ people. Actually, 
‘ego’ is the English translator's reluctant rendition of Stirner’s Einzige, which 
means approximately a unique but not superior individual. Stirner’s American 
publisher makes this point explicit: ‘Stirner’s Einzigkeit is admirable in his eyes 
only as such, it being no part of the purpose of his book to distinguish a particular 
Einzigkeit as more excellent than another.’ (p. x) 


Einzigkeit and Reality 
_—_ WILLIAM JAMEs said, ‘The axis of reality runs solely through the 


egotistic places—they are strung upon it like so many beads,’ ® he was 
close to Stirner’s position. A recent re-appraisal of Nietzsche makes the same 
point: ‘He wishes to free men of the bad conscience about egoism induced 
by the old morality; to encourage them to undertake that “rigorous selfishness” 
which is the most fundamental condition of thriving life.’ 1° A century ago, in 
advocating such a corrective egoism, Stirner fell victim to what Erich Fromm 
has called the ‘tabu on selfishness’ which pervades modern culture.1! And today, 
as the mills of the various Absolutes grind individuals exceeding small, we might 
well launch a frontal attack on that tabu, if we are to be more than faceless 
units grubbing for survival in mass social situations. Stirner’s formulations on 
‘egoism’ afford us various clues with which to go into extensional battle. 

In commenting upon the scientific revolution of which Einstein is commonly 
considered the leader, Korzybski points out that at the same time that ‘the 
universe of Newton’ became with Einstein ‘a universe,’ man himself was re- 

*G. Plechanoff, Anarchism and Socialism, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1912, pp. 39, 48, 
10, 45, 52. 

°E. V. Zenker, Anarchism, London, 1898, pp. 46, 83. 

* Huneker, op. cit., p. 355. 

*G. Santayana, Egotism in German Philosophy, 1916, p. 99. 

*P. Carus, Nietzsche and Other Exponents of Individualism, 1914, p. 90. 

* William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, Modern Library, p. 489. 

* G. A. Morgan, Jr., What Nietzsche Means, 1943, p. 182. 

“Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, 1947, p. 119. 
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oriented: "The man became a man, otherwise a ‘conceptual construction,’ one 
among the infinity of possible ones.’ !* Stirner, in 1844, was perfectly aware 
of the revolutionary nature of this new emphasis: 


Man with the great M is only an ideal, the species only something 
thought of. To be 4 man is not to realize the ideal of Man, but to present 
oneself, the individual. It is not how I realize the generally human that 
needs to be my task, but how I satisfy myself. J am my species, am without 
norm, am without law, without model, and the like. (238) 

Hence my wants too are unique, and my deeds; in short, everything 
about me is unique. And it is only as this unique I that I take everything 
for my own, as I set myself to work, and develop myself, only as this. 
I do not develop man, nor as man, but, as I, I develop—myself. 

This is the meaning of the—unique one. (483) 


Stirner was in agreement with Korzybski’s observation that on the threshold 
of every beginning—including that of positing a ‘unique one’—'we must start 
with undefined terms which express silent, structural creeds or metaphysics.’ 1% 
When Stirner said, ‘I on my part start from a presupposition in presupposing 
myself,’ he was stating his metaphysics and suggesting its unspeakable na- 
ture. (199) ‘They say of God, “Names name thee not.” That holds good of 
me: no concept expresses me, nothing that is designated as my essence exhausts 
me; they are only names.’ (490) 

But if, in Stirner’s own words, his unique one is ‘unspeakable’ and ‘un- 
utterable,’ how do we identify him? Stirner’s response is couched in terms that 
Korzybski himself might have used, while pointing silently to a thing on the 
objective level: Instead of attempting to describe in high-order abstractions ‘the 
conceptual question, “what is man?’’,’ put ‘who’ in place of ‘what’; ‘with “who” 
it is no longer any question at all, but the answer is personally on hand at once 
in the asker: the question answers itself.’ (489-490) 

This is Stirner’s ‘self-conscious egoism,’ the foundation beneath his ‘ownness,’ 
or ‘extensionality’,,,,- Just as Korzybski claims that in the ‘manhood of hu- 
manity’ the individual will possess some of the semantic reactions of so-called 
‘genius,’ so Stirner claims that the exercise of ‘ownness’ will raise men above 
the ‘human’ (more abstract) level, will make ‘un-men’ of them. Korzybski sees 
this greater integration as a step from the ‘animal’ to the ‘true’ (adult) man; 
Stirner, as proceeding from ‘man’ to ‘un-man’; their viewpoints are essentially 
the same. 

But always conscious of abstracting, Stirner makes it clear that his un-man, 
as ‘self-conscious egoist,’ is not un-man on the level of a superman, or a ‘god,’ 
for this formulation he rejects. His ‘unique one’ is not a conscious aristocrat like 
that of Nietzsche, but if he should prove ‘superior’ (by some evaluation made 

™ Korzybski, Science and Sanity, p. 86. 

” Ibid., p. 373. 
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outside himself), that superiority would be only the outgrowth of ‘ownness,’ of 
extensionality, if you will. This orientation is the basis for Stirner's preference 
for the term ‘un-human’ instead of ‘human.’ The latter ‘is not my world. I never 
execute anything 4urzan in the abstract, but always my own things; i.e. my 
human act is diverse from every other human act, and only by this diversity is 
it a real act belonging to me. The human in it is an abstraction, and, as such, 
spirit, 7.e. abstracted essence.’ (234-5) But the fact that ‘human’ is a higher- 
order abstraction does not mean that Stirner advocates dispensing with it and 
with other abstractions. Abstractions and thoughts are simply more of his ‘prop- 
erties,’ existing on different levels, and to be used for his unique purposes. 


The Fiction of Altruism 


a STIRNER rejects ‘altruism,’ as non-existent except as a high-order ab- 
straction, all individuals are by his formulation self-motivated or ‘egoistical.’ 
And he recognises two kinds of egoists:!* the ‘transitory’ and the ‘involuntary.’ 
The transitory egoist is our unique, ‘extensional’ ,.,, individual, again, but with 
the further property of being in process, flux, and conscious of that fact. While 
the involuntary egoist is a fanatical, ‘possessed’ man, whose ‘intensional’ ,.,, 
thinking has filled his head with high-order abstractions as absolutes: ‘He who 
cannot get rid of a thought is so far on/y man, is a thrall of /anguage, this human 
institution, this treasury of human thoughts. Language or “the word” tyrannizes 
hardest over us, because it brings up against us a whole army of fixed ideas.’ 
(462) Besides ‘fixed ideas,’ Stirner calls these abstractions ‘spooks’ and ‘ghostly 
ideas,’ the unconditional belief in which makes the involuntary egoist a ‘lunatic’: 


Man, your head is haunted; you have wheels in your head! . . . 


Do not think that I am jesting or speaking figuratively when I regard 
those persons who cling to the Higher, and (because the vast majority 
belongs under this head) almost the whole world of men, as veritable 
fools, fools in a madhouse. What is it, then, that is called a ‘fixed idea’? 
An idea that has subjected the man to itself. (54-5) 


A fixed idea is also a ‘standpoint’ outside reality, like the one from which 
Archimedes said he could move the earth. ‘This foreign standpoint is the 
world of mind, of ideas, thoughts, concepts, essences, etc.; it is heaven.’ (80) 
This ‘spiritual’ life, ‘this life turned away from things,’ is not ‘life’ at all; it is 
thinking, by which Stirner meant intensional,,,, thinking. ‘Now nothing but 
mind rules in the world. An innumerable multitude of concepts buzz about in 
peoples heads .. .” (125) 

Morgan, op. cit., points out that Nietzsche distinguished between six kinds or 
degrees of egoism. Stirner implies several kinds, but judging by the traditional misunder- 


standing of Nietzsche, despite his greater explicitness, Stirner would have been just as 
misunderstood even if he had used subscripts: egoism:, egoisma, etc. 
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Fixed ideas are represented by the ‘dignified’ words of our culture, behind 
which lurk ‘prolific misunderstandings.’ As sacred ideas, as absolutes before 
which the individual is ‘powerless and humble,’ God, Man, State, Nation, Family, 
Reason, Truth, etc., must be sought out and exposed for what they are—high- 
order abstractions for which there are no self-evident operational tests. ‘As long 
as there still exists even one institution which the individual may not dissolve, 
the ownness and self-appurtenance of Me is still remote.’ (284) For, continues 
Stirner, ‘no thing is sacred of itself, but by my declaring it sacred, by my declara- 
tion, my judgment, my bending the knee; in short, by my—conscience.’ (92) 
Not that we have no use for thoughts, formulations, ‘mind,’ etc.: “We are 
indeed to have mind, but mind is not to have us.’ (81) Because possessed men 
are dangerous men: “Touch the fixed idea of such a fool, and you will at once 
have to guard your back against the lunatic’s stealthy malice.’ (55) 


The Transitory Egoist 


wu the involuntary egoist is thus preoccupied with ‘creating sanctuaries 
that must not be touched,’ the transitory egoist travels with much less meta- 
physical baggage. For this reason, Stirner starts and finishes his book with a 
quotation from Goethe: ‘All things are nothing to me’ (literally: ‘I have set 
my affair on nothing’). This ability to dispense with all absolutes is Stirner’s 
‘ownness,’ his ‘extensionality’,,,,, by which he is showing his acute awareness 
of his central position as a unique individual, whose life experiences consist of 
a constant process of abstracting from ‘reality’: 


. every judgment which I pass upon an object is the creature of my 
will; and that discernment again leads me to not losing myself in the 
creature, the judgment, but remaining the creator, the judger, who is ever 
creating anew. All predicates of objects are my statements, my judgments, 
my—creatures. If they want to tear themselves loose from me and be 
something for themselves, or actually overawe me, then I have nothing 
more pressing to do than to take them back into their nothing, 7.e. into 
me the creator. .. . As I once willed and decreed their existence, so I want 
to have license to will their non-existence too; I must not let them grow 
over my head, must not have the weakness to let them become something 
‘absolute, whereby they would be eternalized and withdrawn from my 
power and decision. (449-450) 


Stirner, in showing that intensionality is acquired, again anticipates Korzyb- 
ski: ‘We were already thinking when we were children, only our thoughts were 
not fleshless, abstract, absolute. . .. On the contrary, they had been only thoughts 
that we had about a thing. . . . Any thought bound to a thing is not yet nothing 
but a thought.’ (12-13) Soon, however, our parents and teachers begin ‘impart- 
ing’ thoughts, and our chances of retnaining extensional are jeopardized. 

The transitory egoist, while in constant transformation, is no ghostly, fugitive 
thing. In defending the ‘whole chap,’ Stirner again recalls Korzybski: ‘for it is 
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only when a man hears his flesh along with the rest of him that he hears him- 
self wholly, and it is only when he hears Aimself that he is a hearing or rational 
being.’ (81) ‘If it is said that even God proceeds according to eternal laws, 
that too fits me, since I too cannot get out of my skin, but have my law in my 
whole nature, /.e. in myself.’ (211) 

The transitory egoist must never forget, however, that he cannot subdue the 
world entirely; that he is not seeking absolute freedom, or, necessarily, even 
particular freedoms. He should remember that, for his own sake, even bondage— 
‘e.g. the gently but irresistibly commanding look of your loved one’—may be 
more desirable. 


You gladly let freedom go when unfreedom, the ‘sweet service of love,’ 
suits you; and you take up your freedom again on occasion when it begins 
to suit you better . . . Therefore turn to yourselves rather than to your 
gods or idols. Bring out from yourselves what is in you, bring it to the 
light, bring yourselves to revelation. (210, 211) 


For in contrast to the self-contempt bred into us by ‘parsons, parents, and 
good men,’—those ‘true seducers and corrupters of youth’—who saw to it that 
we are ‘terrified at ourselves in our nakedness and naturalness,’ and who have 
left us self-degraded, ‘so that we deem ourselves depraved by nature, born 
devils,’ ownness calls us to self-enjoyment, to self-realization. (212, 213) ‘Over 
the portal of our time stands not that ‘Know thyself” of Apollo, but a "Get the 
value out of thyself.”’ (419) 

This exhortation to action does not imply a feeling of omnipotence on 
Stirner's part; repeatedly, he makes it clear that the transitory egoist is not 
necessarily able to realize himself, but that the emphasis is the important thing. 
Still, liberty is only relative, and each individual—even the transitory egoist— 
has his limitations: 


That a society . . . diminishes my /iberty offends me little. Why, I have 
to let my liberty be limited by all sorts of powers and by every one who 
is stronger; nay, by every fellow-man. .. But ownness I will not have taken 
from me. And ownness is precisely what every society has designs on, 
precisely what is to succumb to its power. (407-8) 

Consequently my relation to the world is this: I no longer do anything 
for it ‘for God’s sake,’ I do nothing ‘for man’s sake,’ but what I do I do 
‘for my sake.’ (425) 


Operational Ethics 


. SHOWING that most of his contemporaries were ‘haunted’ by verbal and 
mystical sanctions, Stirner exposed himself to attack. His emphasis upon the 
things called ‘force,’ ‘might,’ and ‘power’—as his tools, as ‘egoistic’ tools—only 
added to the number and bitterness of his critics. His insight into the hypocrisy 
and delusions motivating most people, was considered evidence of a cynical and 
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‘inhuman’ man. If there were not an extensional idea in his entire work, a cen- 
tury’s misevaluation of it would still present a fascinating semantic study. Criti- 
cism of Stirner is strewn with evidence of wholesale signal reactions and con- 
fusion of abstraction levels, despite Stirner’s efforts—unparalleled in his time—to 
anticipate and counteract just such confusion. His reception offers an object lesson 
to all those persons who are intent upon formulating non-aristotelian systems, 
and who are compelled therefore to deal with the life-situations among which 
are those named ‘force,’ ‘might,’ ‘power,’ etc. 

The ethical agreement between Stirner and Bridgman is striking. Both men, 
in denying the sacredness of institutions, are simply demanding, in Bridgman’s 
words, that ‘society be so constructed that it serves the individual, not that the 
individual serve society.’ 45 On this matter of force, Bridgman is in exact accord 
with Stirner: ‘The only compulsion that society can exert on me is the compulsion 
of superior and external force.’ 1© And Bridgman adds that he will have no part 
of the ‘conspiracy of silence . . . which attempts to shield my children from the 
realization that society must rest on a background of force.’ 17 Nor should we 
lose sight of the fact that the ‘altruist’ (an ‘involuntary’ egoist) assumes that he 
has the right to use force to gain his ‘altruistic’ ends. 

Thus, every person is self-motivated, every person uses force, and, further- 
more, the interests of individuals and groups making up society are not always 
the same. What, then, is the individual to do? Having destroyed all institutions 
as absolutes, is he to resist all institutional dictums? No, say Bridgman and 
Stirner; that would be to replace absolutes with another absolute. Instead, some- 
times we will resist authority, sometimes we will bow to it, but in the latter case 
we will be using institutions for our sakes, and in terms of concrete situations. 
Our personal ‘force,’ then, is relative, conditional, and present in all of our life- 
situations, by our own formulation. 

The problem becames one of how to present these life-situations so as to 
obtain extensional results, without causing people to assume that the ‘forces,’ 
‘mights,’ and ‘powers’ are invariably gross, brutish, barbaric acts—‘physical’ in 
the old-fashioned sense. How to convey the fact that these terms are many-valued, 
and that the things they represent are ubiquitous? How to make palatable the 
fact that society is based upon conflicts as much as upon co-operations? Why, 
for instance, should not people who study ‘How to Win Friends and Influence 
People’ understand that they are cultivating personal force, so as to wield per- 
sonal power? and that for them, as judged by their subsequent actions, their 
developed ‘might’ is ‘right’? Why should they not face the fact that a raised 
eyebrow or a cleared throat may exercise a power of oppression more ruinous for 
other lives than a thousand trips to the woodshed? And why not emphasize the 
~ ® BW. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and Society, 1938. p. 283. 
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fact that extensionality, as well as Stirner’s ‘ownness,’ is one’s basic and most 
potent property?—one’s personal power? 

A curious thing about Stirner’s reputation is the consistency with which his 
critics point out that here was a man who advocated using ‘force,’ but who in 
reality lived a singularly mild and obscure life, thus negating everything he stood 
for in his writings. Because ‘ownness,’ for Stirner, did not call for a Napoleon- 
like conquest of Europe, or for some other manifestation of ‘physical’ power, 
then he was not a powerful man; he was purely theoretical and utopian, etc. 
Nothing could be more untrue. From such facts of his life as are available, it 
seems probable that few men so completely /ived their philosophy as Stirner did. 
He understood that personal ‘power’ can be turned to quiet self-conquest as well 
as to world-conquest. He makes it very clear, in fact, that he believes one of the 
consequences of ‘ownness’ to be the ability of the individual to live without 
subjugating others through the use of brute force. And, like Bridgman, Stirner 
insists that such an awareness of the nature of ‘force’ induces the self-conscious 
egoist to limit his use of it beyond the ability of the conventional ‘altruist’ to 
understand or to follow. 

Stirner’s non-aristotelian formulations on the nature of self-motivation take 
on a fresh significance at a time when Harvard University has just announced 
an ‘anti-hate’ research center, to be headed by Pitirim A. Sorokin. The purpose 
of this research is to increase the production of ‘love’ and to decrease the pro- 
duction of ‘hate’ in the world. The center will study the ‘great altruists of 
history. . . to find out how these altruists succeeded in becoming altruistic.’ 
And it will study ‘the most efficient techniques of transmutation of selfishness 
into unselfishness.’ The archaic assumptions present in such a program represent 
an emphasis, as Stirner’s viewpoint suggests, which might prove fatal to accom- 
plishing the improvements in human relations which are the research center's 
avowed purpose. To presume an elementalistic ‘love-hate’ dichotomy is to 
perpetuate the misevaluations usually lumped together under each term in it. 
Stirner's insights offer an effective antidote to such primitive misevaluations. 


A Union of Egoists 
I CONTRADISTINCTION to those fanatics who love ‘man,’ the abstraction, but 
who torture individual men in order to win converts to their several faiths, 
Stirner exposes the hidden hate in the tyranny of ‘altruism.’ ‘Love’ and ‘egoism’ 
are to him many-valued terms, their degrees of intensity being implicit in the 
context in which they are used. To love ‘with the consciousness of egoism’ is 
to have a ‘fellow-feeling’ with all men. Thus Stirner’s individualism contains a 
strong social sense. 
He presents a world viewpoint which, by eliminating fanatical identifications 
of the self with racial, national, religious and class groups, serves universally 
human ends. He advocates a Union of Egoists made up of individuals with the 
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property of ‘ownness,’ and therefore an organization which is the ‘property’ of 
its members, rather than an Over-State before which all are to bow and scrape. 
Utopian, like all ‘good societies,’ Stirner’s ‘Union’ is rather vaguely outlined, 
and was probably dwelt upon at all only to show the logical outcome of ‘own- 
ness,’ if universally applied. Stirner himself obviously felt that Union Now,,,, 
was unobtainable, and unnecessary for him personally. But even while dismissing 
it as visionary, he pointed out that his Union, too, was entirely conditional, and 
subject to constant revision or eventual abandonment, if unsatisfactory. Even 
so, it was no more visionary than to imagine a society of ‘extensional’ individuals 
who automatically solve all their problems through the semantic application of 
their ‘genius.’ 

Despite the social and cultural limitations of his age, despite language difh- 
culties, Stirner makes his position clear enough. That he sometimes uses ele- 
mentalistic terms should not disenchant us so much as delight us that he used 
so few, and never at the serious expense of his ‘whole man’ formulations. If, as 
an enemy of abstractionism, he was overzealous in attacking institutions, his 
repeated qualifications indicate that his excesses were usually deliberate. His 
emphasis on ‘egoism’ may be repugnant to many, and they in particular should 
remember that neither the English word nor its usual meanings conform to 
Stirner’s Einzige, a unique but not superior individual. Toward the end of his 
book, Stirner applies his own test to the word, ‘egoist,’ and declares it to be 
nothing ‘more than a piece of nonsense.’ 


The egoist, before whom the humane shudder, is a spook as much as 
the devil is: he exists only as a bogie and phantasm in their brain. If they 
were not unsophisticatedly drifting back and forth in the antediluvian oppo- 
sition of good and evil, to which they have given the modern names 
‘human’ and ‘egoistic,’ they would not have freshened up the hoary ‘sinner’ 
into ‘egoist’ either, and put a new patch on an old garment. (480) 


Self-Abundance 


TIRNER’S concern with the ‘antediluvian’ nature of the language that he was 
forced to use is implicit on every page of his book, and is explicit in dozens 
of important contexts. Repeatedly, he found that the old words and logic 
(aristotelian) frustrated the clear expression of his radical process ideas. But 
since he knew that he must ‘stick to the old sounds’ (391), he tried to put them 
to more extensional use. Nevertheless, his contemporaries and subsequent fol- 
lowers, whether friendly or hostile, generally failed to grasp the significance of 
his work. If it is claimed that the confusion over what Stirner ‘means’ indicates 
a failure in communication, that failure can in large part be attributed to lin- 
guistic difficulties. Extensional as he was, Stirner could have used more of Kor- 
zybski’s recommendations. Then his ethical pronouncements might not have 
assumed such diabolical proportions in the minds of ‘good’ people. 
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And while men today are still ‘stuck with the old sounds,’ more and more 
of them are becoming aware of the inadequacy of those sounds and their static 
symbols for communication in a changing world. Knowing that ‘egoism’ is not 
‘sin,’ for example, they are capable of experiencing something other than outrage 
at Stirner’s formulation, ‘Get the value out of thyself,’ for such is their aim, too. 
L. L. Whyte’s ‘unitary man,’ Charles Morris’ ‘open self,’ Erich Fromm’s ‘man 
for himself,’ Oliver L. Reiser’s ‘higher egoist,’ are like Stirner’s ‘own’ man: they 
all aim at fullness, plenitude of self. They are the antidote to man’s indifference 
to himself, which Fromm claims is our biggest moral problem today. 

For only when men have found abundance of self, have they full capacity 
for including others in their lives. According to Stirner, this is the individual’s 
only certainty in a life of uncertainty: 


Not till I am certain of myself, and no longer seeking for myself, am 
I really my property; I have myself, therefore I use and enjoy myself. . . . 
I am no longer afraid for life, but ‘squander’ it. (427) 


Self-abundance, ‘ownness,’ extensionality, begin, therefore, in William James’ 
words, with the individual as ‘the storm centre, the origin of co-ordinates, the 
constant place of stress’; persistently they concern the individual's full awareness 
of his continually transforming self; finally, says Stirner, they demonstrate that 
the ‘enjoyment of life is using life up.’ (426) 





x DISCUSSION + 


A NOTE ON VAIHINGER 


RAYMOND ROGERS 


Egan English translation of Vaihinger'’s Philosophy of ‘As If’ has now been 
reprinted in England,! and I have recently been able to acquire and read a 
copy of it after a search of seven or eight years. I had read about Vaihinger's 
book in Jerome Frank’s Law and the Modern Mind and in Havelock Ellis’ 
Dance of Life, and had of course read the brief excerpts from it which have 
been used as fillers in ETC. These nibbles had led me to expect something 
excellent, but I was not quite prepared for the monumental masterpiece-in-the- 
rough which finally materialized. 

It impresses me, at least, as being rough and unfinished. It is repetitive and 
sometimes obscure and difficult reading, and I think whole sections are of doubt- 
ful value. Nevertheless, it is a huge goldmine, and although a lot of the ore is 
low-grade, it contains some of the biggest nuggets to be found anywhere. 

I hardly think Vaihinger would have seemed so remarkable to me if I had 
not previously spent a good deal of time with the literature of general semantics. 
To me, Vaihinger and Korzybski complement each other very neatly ; each throws 
much light upon the work of the other. Korzybski’s is of course a much greater 
work, more fundamental and broader in scope, and it forms a more complete, 
systematic whole. Vaihinger’s book is, nevertheless, of such unique value to the 
study of general semantics as to be almost indispensable. 

Two of Vaihinger’s notions interested me almost as soon as I began the book, 
and puzzled me until I was more than half way through, when light from 
Korzybski began to clarify them. They are, first, that fictions are self-contra- 
dictory, and second, that the use of fictions involves the deliberate making of an 
error and its subsequent correction. 

Some idea of what Vaihinger means by the ‘self-contradictory’ nature of fic- 
tions began to dawn somewhere around the middle of the book when a number 
of examples began to occur in the text, together with explanations of the ‘contra- 
dictions’ which they embody. Among others, the mathematical fictions of sur- 
face, line, and point were offered for illustration. On page 235, the following 
passage occurs: 


* Hans Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘As If,’ London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner; 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. xlviii, 370 pp. 
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A line, in the mathematical sense, can never be sensuously represented, 
for it is a matter of abstraction and imagination and, in all cases, remains 
a contradictory construct. 

The same naturally holds for the point which we are accustomed to 
call the limit of a line. Here, likewise, mathematics, on the basis of certain 
sense-experiences of which there are many both in nature and among 
mankind, has constructed the non-sensuous, we might say the super- 
sensuous idea, of a point without extension in any dimension—an idea in 
itself both untenable and contradictory, a monstrous concept despite its 
infinitesimal size, of a something that is already a.nothing, of a nothing 
that is nevertheless supposed to be a something. The mathematical point 
is, in all respects, a true and complete mathematical fiction. 


The creation of such self-contradictory ideas is what Vaihinger appears to 
regard as the deliberate making of an error. The fictions are then manipulated 
symbolically to give some sort of a result, and when we come to apply the 
result, they are discarded; the discarding of the self-contradictory fictions then 
constitutes the correction of the initial error. 


N HIS WRITING, Vaihinger continually transmits a sense of wonder that veri- 
fiable, practical, valuable results can be obtained by making deliberate errors, 
manipulating the resulting self-contradictory fictions, and then correcting the 
errors. The creative progress is made, apparently, while we are in the region of 


error, and the correction of the error is only a routine concluding step, an anti- 
climax after the miracle has occurred. One puzzles over this: how, out of error 
and contradiction can a correct result come? 

When the first rays of semantic light begin to fall on Vaihinger’s fictions, the 
reader begins to suspect that they are not self-contradictory at all. Mathematical 
lines and points are high level abstractions, and there seems to be nothing con- 
tradictory about them unless we attempt to project them to the object level. A 
mathematical point on the object level would be self-contradictory, ‘without ex- 
tension in any dimension—a something that is already a nothing—a nothing that 
is nevertheless supposed to be a something.’ 

It appears to me that Vaihinger consistently identified abstractions on higher 
levels with others on the object level and concluded—because such identifica- 
tion brought out inconsistencies—that the higher level abstractions were self- 
contradictory. 

Vaihinger classifies fictions in a number of different ways, and ‘Abstractive 
Fictions’ form only one of his classes. Nevertheless, it seems probable to me 
that, in Korzybski’s terminology, most of Vaihinger’s fictions would appear as 
‘abstractions.’ Also, Vaihinger’s ‘deliberate making of an error’ presumably 
would, in Korzybski’s language, become ‘proceeding to a higher level of abstrac- 
tion,’ and the subsequent ‘correcting of the error’ would then become ‘returning 
to a lower level.’ Seen in this way, the mysterious process of producing a correct 
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result by manipulating an erroneous, contradictory fiction appears as nothing 
more than the process of manipulating high-level abstractions by means of 
symbols—sufficiently wonderful, of course, but quite familiar; it is a matter of 
routine in science to verify on the object level results which were obtained by 
manipulations carried on at higher levels. 

There does, however, appear to be more to Vaihinger’s idea of the ‘deliberate 
error’ than is disclosed by this translation into the terminology of general se- 
mantics. On pp. 113-114, for instance, there is a fascinating exposition of what 
Vaihinger calls Fermat's ‘anticipation of the differential calculus,’ which pre- 
sents the method of finding derivatives as involving the deliberate making and 
subsequent correction of an error. I don’t know whether or not Korzybski’s 
formulations are broad enough to include this. On page 583 of Science and 
Sanity there does occur this passage: 


In the calculus we introduce a ‘small increment’ of the variable; we 
performed upon it certain indicated operations, and in the final results this 
arbitrary increment disappeared leaving important information as to the 
rate of change of our function. This device is structurally extremely useful 
and can be generalized and applied to language with similar results. (My 
italics) 7 


However, I find no other reference in his work to this passage. How can 
‘this device’ be ‘generalized and applied to language’? 


x ANY RATE, it is mainly with this notion of deliberate error that, I think, 
Vaihinger throws light on Korzybski’s work. Two misleading structural 
details of our language are pointed out by Korzybski repeatedly—the subject- 
predicate form, and the ‘is’ of identity. Although, by means of the working 
devices, indexes, dates, quotes, hyphens, and the et cetera, the structure of the 
language is in other ways brought closer to the structure of the object level, 
these two misleading structural details are left intact. Nowhere in the work of 
Korzybski, so far as I know, is a device actually presented for changing the ‘is’ 
of identity and the subject-predicate structure of the language—probably because 
they are so utterly misleading that no mere modification would be very much of 
a help. And it is of course impossible to discard them entirely; that would mean 
the creation of a new language. Vaihinger offers no devices for their correction, 
either, and in a sense his notions of fictions and deliberate errors can also do 
nothing more than emphasize the misleading effect of the subject-predicate form 
and the ‘is’ of identity—but in a peculiarly effective and constructive manner. 

As Korzybski says, what we attempt to represent by the subject-predicate 
form can be much more accurately represented by a language of relations. The 
leaf is not green; green is a relation between the sun, the leaf, and ourselves. 
Since the language offers us no very concise way of expressing this relation, 
however, we are forced in practice to predicate green of the leaf. This is an 
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obvious error, but we are able to make practical use of it on the object level. 
This practical use is limited but, as far as it goes, it is valuable. Outside of this 
limitation, the other main disadvantage to using the subject-predicate form is 
our tendency to accept it as being an accurate representation of what goes on at 
the object level. 

Is there any better approach to the problem than to look upon the subject- 
predicate form as being fictional, and upon our use of it as being a deliberate 
error, made only for practical reasons? Here Korzybski’s phrase ‘consciousness 
of abstracting’ comes to mind. 

It seems to me that we must look similarly upon our use of the ‘is’ of 
identity, which has also already been built into the language. On page 93 of 
Science and Sanity Korzybski says, ‘I reject the use of the “is” of identity entirely, 
because identity is never found in this world, and devise methods to make such 
a rejection possible.’ Although this passage certainly refers unmistakably to our 
problem, and unmistakably promises a solution, my own reading of Korzybski’s 
work has thus far not disclosed to me what the devised methods are. And, 
although it might be possible, it seems to me that a complete rejection of the 
‘is’ of identity would be constantly laborious, forcing us to use intolerably 
awkward circumlocutions. Even a casual perusal of the now quite considerable 


literature of general semantics seems to me to show that the ‘is’ of identity is not, 
in practice, dispensable. 


LP neta as long as we have a keen awareness of the error we make 
in using the ‘is\—as long as the error is deliberate, made only for practical 
reasons, as long as we are conscious of abstracting—we cannot, it seems to me, 
be greatly harmed in employing the ‘is’ of identity. 

Although, as the above discussion shows, the formulations of Vaihinger 
cannot perhaps be satisfactorily translated into those of Korzybski, and vice versa, 
each man’s work is strongly suggestive of the other's. In reading either one, 
there occurs repeatedly the impulse to consult the other, and these frequent 
cross-references are nearly always both fruitful and freshly stimulating. The 
reading of Vaihinger leaves me with a more acute feeling than I ever had before 
that whatever we say is, in some degree, erroneous and inaccurate—structurally 


inaccurate. At the same time, the prospect of this inevitable inaccuracy does not 
seem as discouraging as it once did, 





+ BOOK REVIEWS + 
A Sermon for Symbol-Users 


SYMBOL AND METAPHOR IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE, by Martin Foss. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 205 pp. $3. 


7 TEXT of Martin Foss’s sermon is the ‘evil’ of symbolic reduction. Pro- 
claimed in the first four chapters, the text is applied, more hortatorily than 
critically, in the remaining chapters on myth, poetry and drama, music and fine 
arts, law, and ethics. Taking the words ‘symbol’ and ‘metaphor’'—words more 
potent today than ‘devil’ and ‘God’—Mr. Foss converts them into warring prin- 
ciples or temperaments that have dominated world thought. They make up his 
Manichean world. By identifying ‘symbol’ with the sentiment of rationality, with 
the urgent desire to bring order to the chaos of experience, he gives ‘metaphor’ 
new and grandiloquent overtones: it is now the drive for freedom, the urge to 
identify oneself with the world (creative) process, the release of ‘personality.’ 
In fact, ‘metaphor’ is seldom used apart from the notion of process. What the 
‘symbol’ stabilizes, ‘metaphor’ (in the ‘metaphorical process’) frees. What is bad 
is symbolic, what is good metaphorical. 

This is the main distinction: metaphorical process versus symbolic reduction. 


And Mr. Foss summarizes its applications in what seems to show his own re- 
ductive tendency: 


We met it [the distinction} in the logical field when we considered 
the function of the proposition, the swbjectum and apart from it the fixed 
conceptual terms. On mythical ground we found the split again, now as 
the creative process of prayer, and, in distinction to it, the ritual, a sym- 
bolic pattern which reduces the religious life but has permanently to draw 
strength out of the creative process. World-process and environment were 
two other names for the same bifurcation. And as we proceeded further 
and descended from the world into human life and its spiritual expression 
in poetry and drama, we had to face a similar distinction: the heroic 
destiny, representing an infinite world, spreading beyond and absorbing its 
limited environment; and besides the flexible ‘here and now’ added up 


into a series, a spatial and temporal continuum, forming an outward pat- 
tern of unity. ‘ 


Now, like any sermon, this one contains grains of truth worth cherishing; 
my argument with Mr. Foss is principally due to the conveyancing, to the presen- 
tation of something genuinely worthwhile in tormentingly opaque and messianic 
language. Certainly the basic ideas are good: that systems do, not cover all and 
that philosophy has a legitimate function in pointing this out. Coleridge, whom 
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Mr. Foss neglects, put the first in terms of the Reason and the Understanding, 
the Imagination, and the Fancy. The mind does reach out beyond hard and fast 
forms; thinking is certainly more than the association of ideas; and Imagina- 
tion that fuses organically (that makes the symbol a constituent element of the 
thing symbolized) is superior to the mechanically-ordering Fancy. And White- 
head, too, whose philosophy of organism Mr. Foss ignores—except in foot- 
notes—meant much the same as Mr. Foss when he wrote that philosophy was 
the ‘critic of abstractions,’ that its function is ‘the double one, first of harmonising 
them by assigning to them their right relative status as abstractions, and secondly 
of completing them by direct comparison with more concrete intuitions of the 
universe.’ 

This book fails only because it reiterates these pleas and does not sufficiently 
apply them. Not that philosophy does not need zeal. But it needs also to advance 
analyses that can be used. This is vision: what we want is a technique by which 
to apply it for ourselves. By comparison with Langer’s Philosophy in a New 
Key, which Symbol and Metaphor calls to mind, it is merely a fumbling at the 
keyhole of a door that never opens. 


Harvard University SHERMAN PAUL 


Ethical Implications of Relativity 


RELATIVITY: A RICHER TRUTH, by Philipp Frank. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. 142 pp. $2. 


- THIS small volume Professor Frank defends current-day relativistic science 
against the growing numbers of sincere but misinformed laymen who would 
hold it responsible for the ‘demoralization of the individual’ and the ‘deplorable 
state of public affairs in the modern world.’ Frank meets each charge with dis- 
passionate and cogent argument and demonstrates in a convincing manner the 
indispensability of relativistic science for the achievement of a genuinely demo- 
cratic world, in which oppression, irrationality, prejudice, misevaluation, the 
exploitation of one group by another and perennial socio-political conflicts are 
reduced to negligible proportions. 

Scientists have long prided themselves on what they suppose to be their 
‘independence’ from ethical convictions and considerations. Nevertheless, to the 
extent that they behave as scientists, they regularly exhibit a number of strong 
ethical preferences, e.g., for the commandment ‘Thou shalt not lie,’ for the 
consistency of principles, etc. 

The conviction has been growing among a small group of scientific philoso- 
phers that inasmuch as scientists do not exist 7 vacuo, they cannot, even if their 
own interests were the only ones at stake, avoid their obligation to help fashion 
a competent ethical code for the society in which they operate. In view of the 
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deplorable proselyting to which science and scientists have been subjected under 
the Nazi and Soviet regimes, a widespread endorsement of this concept appears 
particularly urgent. Professor Frank perceives these issues clearly and foresees 
that unless definitive counter-measures are promptly adopted, the rationalizations 
by which certain influential leaders in education, religion, philosophy and politics 
justify their proposals for imposing strictures on science will acquire unwarranted 
authority and eventually compromise scientific endeavors, especially in the bio- 
psychosociologic areas. 

It has been seriously charged, for example, that modern science, over-influ- 
enced by relativity, operationalism, pragmatism and logical positivism, has denied 
the existence of ‘absolute truth,’ undermined the ‘objectivity of values,’ impeded 
‘philosophical integration’ and vitiated ‘democratic values.’ In so doing, it is said 
to have unwittingly fostered the cause of totalitarianism. 

Replying to these contentions, Professor Frank makes abundant use of general 
semantic formulations. He exposes the numerous identifying, projecting, two- 
valued and elementalistic orientations which lie behind these vague and inept 
charges and demonstrates how confusion, misapprehension and anxiety stem 
again and again from simple failure to appreciate the multiordinality of terms. 


r THE EARLY sections of the book, Frank shows that whether discourse is 
concerned with the length of a stick, the measurement of time, the direction 
of gravity or with moral issues (e.g., what is ‘wicked’?), the notion of ‘absolute 
truth’ is both implausible and untenable. He holds that its acceptance, far from 
insuring humans against totalitarianism, provides all the necessary groundwork 
for ushering in precisely this kind of rule. He maintains that 


The more we discourage the scientific attitude, which is based on rela- 
tivism, the more we run the risk that the ethical yd orig system which 
we claim to be ‘absolutely true’ can be superseded in one rush by the 
opposite creed which other people believe to be ‘absolutely true.’ 

Contrary to accusations frequently level at it, relativistic science offers 
no encouragement to subjective whim, whether for the purposes of scientific dis- 
course or for improving the structure of social groups. It insists upon careful 
qualification of all statements that aim to be ‘true.’ Such cannot properly be 
interpreted, as has sometimes been done, as equivalent to endorsing ‘subjective 
impression.’ The sole purpose of ‘relativism’ in qualifying statements is to render 
those statements ever more complete, reliable, predictable and useful. The con- 
cept of the ‘objectivity of truth’ is in no way imperiled by such qualification ; 
nor can the shrinking belief in the ‘objectivity of values’ be justifiably imputed 
to it. 

In the middle sections of the book, Dr. Frank examines a number of 
epistemologic matters that seem to him especially pertinent to religion, morals 
and politics. Words, sentences, slogans, creeds and rites possess no meaning for 
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relativistic science except in a system; likewise, general principles bear no sig- 
nificance other than the observable facts deducible from them. This point of 
view manifestly stands in sharp contrast with the ideologies of totalitarianism. 
The latter uniformly rest on assertions to the effect that all ‘good’ lies in some 
definite principle and that this principle must be maintained in all cases, regard- 
less of its consequences when applied to living situations. Dr. Frank concludes 
that ‘meaningful talk’ for the scientist is to be found in the formulations of 
positivism, pragmatism, operationalism, relativism, logical empiricism and Se- 
mantics. He holds that most conflicting ‘values,’ being essentially conflicts of 
subjective preferences, are capable of prompt resolution by the exercise of such 
formulae. 


ena of general semantics will be interested in Frank's remark that ‘every 
advance towards liberalism in government as well as in society and religion 
has been connected with the advance of semantics.’ 

The author sees in pragmatic science a powerful weapon against totalitarian 
ideologies. Those who have had a scientific education, says Frank, do not absorb 
totalitarian propaganda as do those who lack it; and the follower of pragmatism 
will never carry out a principle because it is ‘right’ in itself. Since, according 
to Masaryk, ‘democracy means discussion,’ there can be no democratic ideology 
worthy of the name that would feel disturbed by the existence of science as an 
indifferent and critical system of propositions. Totalitarianism, on the other 
hand, finds free discussion intolerable and is inevitably embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of inquisitive scientists possessed of a body of stubborn, impersonal ‘facts.’ 

The final sections of the book constitute a rational plea for the unification 
of the sciences and their ultimate integration with human endeavors-at-large. 
Looking toward these ends, Professor Frank perceives the necessity of fashioning 
a language that can be readily employed in passing from one field to another, 
e.g., from physics to psychology to sociology and back again. 

He expresses the opinion that the envisioned integration of knowledge cannot 
be accomplished by philosophic or religious creeds. Such integrations as have 
been achieved up to the present (e.g., the laws of conservation of matter and 
energy, natural selection and increasing entropy; statistical principles; relativity ; 
the notion that all types of matter are fashioned from a few kinds of elemental 
particles; and scientific method itself) have come from scientists themselves, 
exercising experience, reason and imagination; not from philosophical discussion. 
Dr. Frank asserts without equivocation that interpretation can never be inde- 
pendent of fact-finding. For this reason he expresses grave doubt that philoso- 
phers, whose technical knowledge he considers to be often as much as fifty years 
behind that of scientists, can be depended upon to reach significant interpreta- 
tions of the latter's findings. He looks mainly to scientists and scientific method 
to accomplish the integrations. He believes, however, that philosophers can 
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contribute in important ways to this work by helping fashion the common lan- 
guage envisioned so many years ago by Ernst Mach. 


5 ere BOOK is extremely well organized and lucidly written. The issues with 
which it is concerned are statec clearly at the outset and the relevant argu- 
ments are developed with consummate skill. Whether the reader is familiar with 
mathematics and the theory of relativity or not, he will encounter no difficulty 
in following the illustrative examples employed by the author. This reviewer 
believes that the book will receive warm endorsement by most general semanticists 
and that it merits the serious notice of scientists in every specialty as well as of 
religious and political leaders in every community. 
RUSSELL MEYERS, M.D. 

University of lowa 


An Echo from the Vienna Circle 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE, by Moritz Schlick. Translated by Ametha von Zep- 
pelin. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 136 pp. $3. 


Mo SCHLICK, professor of philosophy at the University of Vienna, was 
shot down by a lunatic fourteen years ago as he was mounting the stair- 
way to the university to deliver the lecture which would conclude his philosophy 
of physics course. 

Among the writings left behind by Schlick was a manuscript which contained 
the outline of an extremely concise and significant philosophy. This manuscript 
has only recently been published and forms the content of this present book. 

At a very early age, Schlick’s interests already extended beyond the domain 
of the exact sciences, and his first problems were concerned with ethics and 
esthetics. His inaugural dissertation at Rostock in the year 1910 was entitled, 
‘The Nature of Truth in the Light of Modern Logic.’ As a young man, he had 
already established a warm, personal friendship with the physicists Planck and 
Einstein, and he has left the stamp of his personality on the history of philosophy 
not only in Austria but in the whole world. 

Schlick was one of a considerable group of men who began to lay the founda- 
tion for what has been called a philosophy based not on the structure of language 
but on the structure of the extensional world. These men lived and worked in 
Vienna around the turn of the century and they have been called the Vienna 


Circle (Wiener Kreis). There were a number of eminent men in this group. 
There was Rudolf Carnap, now at the University of Chicago; Hans Reichen- 
bach, now at the University of California in Los Angeles; Philipp Frank, now at 
Harvard University; and many others. These men were all aware of the revolu- 
tionary advances taking place in scientific discovery, which were accompanied by 
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rapidly changing methods in the scientist's approach to philosophy and the 
philosopher's approach to science. 

The philosophical position of Schlick is, therefore, in line with that of the 
whole front rank of 20th century thinkers. What this trend has been may be 
comprehended if we go back to the beginnings of Western thought up to the 
age of Newton and Kant. In their time, no great differentiation was made be- 
tween a speculative method (leading to a philosophy of nature), and the 
methods of experimental procedure (leading to natural science). 

About the middle of the 19th century, however, it began to be clear that the 
speculative method, as such, was a deceptive one and led into a blind alley. There 
followed a period when philosophy was regarded with contempt by the investi- 
gators of nature until, at the turn of the century, a general interest in the con- 
sideration of the philosophical aspects of science was revived. 

And so, broad generalizations, as such, provided they rest on the known 
data, built up into concepts clearly derived, by methods shown, began to be 
accepted as valid abstracting and of the highest use for the integration of 
knowledge. 

Schlick was one of those who pointed out that: 


(1) Conceptual education without the substance of perception degenerates 
into a mere verbalism, even if taught in the form of logical, mathematical or 
dialectical theory alone; 

(2) That the search for generalizations need not end in unsupported gen- 
eralities ; 

(3) That the scientist can also be a philosopher—he can have his head in 
the clouds without shame, provided he keeps his feet on the ground. 


This 20th century orientation of modern thought has been given many names. 
It has been called logical positivism, logical empiricism and, of course, readers 
of ETC. are familiar with it under the term, general semantics. The foundations 
of this trend in modern thought have been laid by many, but those men of the 
Vienna Circle had a mind, also, to work on them. They have influenced the 
thinking of many others, although the lustre of many of them has been dimmed 
by the light of such better known men as Freud and Einstein, Bertrand Russell 
and Alfred North Whitehead, all of whom owe much to the group thinking 
of the Vienna Circle. 

This present book of Moritz Schlick gives a hint in its very title of its scope. 
It is a Philosophy of Nature. It is based on the observations of the physicist, 
not on the unverified speculations of the metaphysicist. In this field, Schlick has 
been recognized as a master. This is the strongest trend in modern philosophy, 
a trend followed by such men as John Dewey, Planck, Bridgman, Northrup, etc. 
Philosophy of Nature is a book for science students who have a background in 
experimental physics, but it can be read with profit by the philosophically inclined 
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general reader who wishes to follow seriously the revolutionary changes taking 
place in the realm of ideas. It will not be read pleasantly by those classical 
philosophers who think of philosophy as something between the two covers of 
an old book. 

In these days of rapidly changing points of view, it is wise to read such 
books as these. It helps one to adjust to a changing world view. 


JOHN J. KESSLER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Semantics as History 


Essays IN HisToricaAL SEMANTICS, by Leo Spitzer. New York: S. F. Vanni, 
1948. 316 pp. $5. 


_— Is a testimonial volume in honor of Leo Spitzer's sixtieth birthday. It 
comprises five previously published and one unpublished article, three in 
English, and three in German. In the introduction, written in Spanish by Pedro 
Salinas, the latter compares Spitzer to an alchemist, and indeed, something mys- 
terious and magic sings in this book; a fascinating promise of a world cured by 
words. Not that this author actually made such a promise. He considers these 
papers as strictly ‘historical semantics’ and, in fact, sets them up against ETC.’s 
efforts to consider semantics as applied science. But a great intellectual solidarity 
and entity emerge from the pages of the book. 

Professor Spitzer suggests the coupling of linguistic theory with the history 
of ideas on an ambitious scale. He succeeds admirably in doing just that. His 
tracing, for instance, of the words milieu and ambiance ‘from physics to biology, 
to sociology, to popular speech — and from there to the new physics’ (p. 223) ; 
his elegant and grim annihilation of Weisgerber’s supergermanic pseudoscienti- 
fic interpretation of Mothertongue (Muattersprache and Muttererziehung, pp. 47 
and 48) ; his surprising connection of the popular German proverb, Er hat einen 
Sparren, with the occidental Christian background into which he weaves all his 
thinking (p. 103); these gems of truly scientific philology and semantics illus- 
trate not only his own method, but make a fruitful continuation of it likely and 
indeed desirable. 

The general semanticist will find himself at first on unaccustomed grounds. 
However, after he has read through the erudite material and the almost over- 
whelming notes, he will, at the least, find that this technique guarantees a free- 
dom from national chauvinism that is indeed rare. In a time when crude 
nationalisms cloak themselves in semirespectable ideologies, Professor Spitzer's 
methods may help us to lift the disguise, exposing the leprous body of society 
as well as revealing the true shoddiness of the garments themselves. 


JosePH H. BUNZEL 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Clang Assoctation 


— is a term used in biochemistry to denote certain acids present in 
organic cell nuclei. An Associated Press story about the indictment of 
‘a chemist doing research in nucleic acids’ who was accused ‘of falsely concealing 
her Russian birth’ was headlined by the Milwaukee Sentinel of June 7, 1950: 
‘INDICT NUCLEAR EXPERT.’ 


The Right Sense of Values 


— MISS DIX: Has the day passed when a girl is expected to be virtuous? 
It seems to me that it has . . . You said in one of your recent letters that 
that happiest people were those who led clean lives. I am not happy, because 
every time I find a boy that I like real well I am put aside as soon as he finds 
out that I am straight, and he gets a girl who is not so particular. I have been 
tempted many times to give in because I hated to lose the boy. 

ANSWER: Look at this matter straight, my child, and try to get the right sense 
of values. . . . Do you think that sort of man is worth having? . . . Don’t you 
think a girl sells out for a pitiably small price who barters her purity for a few 
dates, a few movie tickets, a few dinners and dances? If you are going to tread 
the primrose path, at least value yourself enough to do it with a partner who can 
strew it with jewels and limousines. . . . (Chicago Sun-Times.) 


Count the Signal Reactions 


en John R. Schleuning, 28, was wounded in the neck and shoulder 
today in a mistaken identity shooting by a fellow officer. 

The shooting started after the radio car team of officers Raymond J. Rush 
and Cornelius E. Mahoney stopped to investigate a couple of pedestrians at 
Jefferson boulevard and Central avenue. 

They were questioning Jess Thomas, 30, 934 East 52nd street, and Vance 
Cabiness, 36, 1028 East 28th street, who the officers believed were scuffling. 

Thomas and Cabiness were in the act of explaining they were friends, and 
were only being playful, when Schleuning, who was enjoying a night off duty, 
drove up to the scene. 

He leveled a .38 automatic at the group on the sidewalk and announced: 

‘All I want is your hands out of your pockets.’ 
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Schleuning subsequently explained he was talking to the suspects, but officer 
Rush didn’t wait, under the circumstances, before going into action. 

He ordered Schleuning, whom he in turn had taken to be a holdup man, to 
drop his gun. When Schleuning failed to comply, Rush reported, he fired twice. 
Both bullets found their target. 

An ambulance was called and it was only when he was en route to the hos- 
pital tlat Schleuning managed to identify himself as a policeman. 

Schleuning, who lives at 102614 Florida street, was not in critical condition, 
hospital attendants said. 

Cabiness and Thomas were dismissed and sent home. 

Los Angeles Daily News, Jan. 17, 1950. 


Those Reds Again 


_ SHOPP, the father of curvaceous Bebe Shopp, 18-year-old Miss Amer- 
ica who is touring Europe and leaving a torrid trail of comment behind 
her, burned up the long-distance wires with some comment of his own today. 
‘I'm burned up and infuriated with the stories being published here about 
Bebe,’ he said from Minneapolis. “They're not true. She’s not that kind of 
| ee 

Shopp, health education director for a breakfast cereal firm in Minneapolis, 
was particularly incensed over stories quoting his daughter as saying that Ameri- 
can girls are inferior to the English variety. 

‘And all those ridiculous stories about falsies and scant French bathing suits 
— why, Bebe’s never said the things she’s been quoted as saying and she hasn't 
been sipping any of that French wine either. . . . Some reds or socialists over 
there must be writing all those terrible things about my daughter,’ he added. 

New York Post Home News, August 10, 1949. 


Al, the Old Fraud 
_preregpngen (AP) — Rep. Rankin (D-Miss.) Monday called Albert Ein- 


stein an ‘old faker’ with a record of Communist-front activity, and said 
he should have been deported long ago. He said, furthermore, that Einstein had 
nothing to do with developing the atom bomb. . . . 
‘The bunk that he (Einstein) is now spreading’ about world government ‘is 
simply carrying out the Communist line,’ Rankin said. 


Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 14, 1950. 


Techniques of Controversy 


ORTH FORK, April 24 (AP) — A dance hall argument of the Army and 
Marine Corps was blamed for the ambush killing of a 16-year-old boy 

and the serious wounding of his brother. 
Deputy Sheriff James B. Haney said Rayna Carmen, 39-year-old power 
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worker, admitted killing Murphy McSwain and shooting his brother, Alvin, 
19, early yesterday because he was ‘just mad.’ 

The dispute started, Haney said, when Carmen, dancing with Mrs. Ella 
Davis, boasted loudly of the Army’s prowess. 

Mrs. Davis, aunt of the McSwains, praised the Marines. 

Witnesses said Carmen became abusive and slapped Mrs. Davis. He was 
ejected by the McSwain boys and others. 

Haney quoted Carmen as saying he got a rifle and shot the McSwains as 
they arrived home after 2 a.m. 


He said a murder charge would be filed today against Carmen, who said he 
was a World War II Infantryman. 


Oakland (Cal.) Post-Enguirer, April 24, 1950. 


Look, a Contextualist 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 25 (AP) — The text book ‘American Govern- 
ment,’ used for senior high school civics classes, has been banned in Houston 
schools. Only one member of the school board last night voted against the 
ban after a paragraph in the book was cited. 

The book, written by Dr. Frank Magruder, contains this passage: 

‘The United States is called a capitalistic country, but it does not have pure 


capitalism. It has capitalism subject to increasing government control as our 
manner of living becomes more complex. The country is capitalistic with strong 
socialistic and even communistic trends. The postal system, power projects and 
progressive taxes are bits of socialism; and public free education and old age 
assistance are examples of communism * * * to each according to his need.’ 

Ewing Werlein, member of the Houston Independent School District Board, 
told the board the paragraph had been called to his attention and he thought 
the book should not be used. Mr. Werlein said he had always thought free 
public education was one of the bulwarks of democracy. He said the effect 
on a child's mind would be bad when he read the book. 

“When he reads about the Post Office, free education and such things, he'll 
think they're good and he might think socialism and communism are good,’ 
he said. 

Voting against the ban was Mrs. Olon Rogers. She said her vote did not 
mean she approved the paragraph but that she thought the board should at least 
read the rest of the chapter before taking action to throw the book out of the 
schools. 


The New York Times, October 26, 1949 
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Cdr. John Terry, Frederick H. Untiedt, William Vogt. Anacostia: Lt. H. A. Dorr, USN. 


FLORIDA. Coconut Grove: Dr. David Fairchild. Coral Gables: Ewing Anderson. Dania: 
Gladys Robinson. Daytona Beach: H. R. Angell. Jacksonville: L. E. Rowe. Miami: Mrs. 
Clyde Davis, William A. Herin, Kenneth S. Keyes, Jr., Mrs. Kenneth S. Keyes, Jr., Dr. J. 
M. Martinez, Graham C. Miller, Mrs. Joseph B. Moore, Gemma Sica, O. L. Snyder, Elsie 
L. Stevenson, Evelyn Stone, Edmund N. Todd. Miami Beach: Jerrold E. Kemp, Bernard C. 
Baum! Miami Shores: Dr. Nancy Meek ‘Hain. St. Petersburg: Mrs. Charles Sears. Sarasota: 
E. A. Boylston. St. Petersburg Beach: Garth Cate. Tallahassee: W. Leroy MacGowan, Gil- 
bert C. Tolhurst, Dean E. Williams. Tampa: Owen J. Reynolds. Tyndall Field: Major Gar- 
land O. Ashley. Winter Park: Richard H. Magoun. 


GeoraiA. Athens: Dr. Horace Montgomery, Edith L. Stallings. Atlanta: Art and Ida 
Levin, Lawrence F. Wooley, M.D. Augusta: Berry Fleming. Columbus: Grace M. Marty. 
Macon: F. Hodge O'Neal. Milledgeville: Dr. H. D. Allen, Jr. Savannah: Dr. Jack Ander- 
son. 


IDAHO. Pocatello: Dr. Charlotte E. Cleeland. 


ILuiNois. Alton: Fred Olsen. Aurora: Mark Trumbo. Berwyn: George Vician. Bloom- 
ington: David D. Chapin, J. H. Parsons, Jr. Blue Island: Lillian M. Tinkle. Broadview: 
Ronald Cooper. Centralia: Edna M. Mitchell. Champaign: James E. Elliott, Prof. James 
M. McCrimmon. 

Chicago: Mrs. George A. Aldrich, Robert Ethan Allen, Ann A. Anderson, Joseph 
R. Applebaum, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin J. Askow, Paul Thomas Astrenedes, Edwin Astrin, 
Herman Barnett, Herman Bengelsdorf, Vera Berliner, Edgar D. Berry, Florence R. Bleuer, 
J. J. Blum, Mildred A. Bolden, Richard H. Bonner, Vernon L. Bowyer, Anne Brady, Mary 
O. Brakel, Dorothy Bright, Joseph Brod, Mrs. Bernard Brown, Mary Dale Buckner, Wil- 
liam T. Burke, William Canty, Jay M. Caplan, Robert Carter, Agatha Cavallo, Carl Christ, 
Alice M. Christiansen, Morton Hugh Clotfelter, Mrs. Theron P. Cooper, Ingaba Cormany, 
Branka Cuculic, Maurice E. Culberg, Jerome Cutler. 

Gwen Dargel, Jules Dashow, William R. Deutsch, Mrs. A. P. Diamond, Gerry C. 
Dillon, Rudolf Dreikurs, M.D., Paul Dresselhouse, Mrs. Gabriel Dunkleman, William 
Eberle, Mrs. Leone P. Edelman, Don R. Edin, Robert D. Elhart, Thomas F. English, 
Donald Ewell, Thomas Fansler, Mrs. Gordon S. Fee, Michael J. Finn, John Fordon, A. 
Forte, Elsie M. Foss, Sarah R. Frank, Charles W. Freudenthal, J. D. Friedman, Vera V. 
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Frye, Yaye Furutani, Mrs. S. Colum Gilfillan, Mr. and Mrs. J. Goldberg, Paul Goldsmith, 
Milton Goldstein, Joseph Goode, Lewis J. Grant, Jr., Zerelda L. Green, Leonard Green- 
ber, Robert A. Griffith, Dr. John Gruen. 

William D. Hammond, Harriet Handelman, Oscar W. Harman, James R. Harrington, 
Charles W. Hanke, S. I. Hayakawa, Henry Heineman, Shirley Hillmer, Lawrence Hobkirk, 
Helmut Hoernes, Judge Julius J. Hoffman, LeMoyne E. Hohenstein, John H. Holcomb, 
Jr., Theodore W. Hurst, H. A. Hutchinson, Frank Interlandi, L. Jane Irvine, Alice Irwin, 
Henry Irwin, Henry E. Jacobs, Alan Jacobson, Mrs. E. Janda, Lawrence M. Jennings, Eva 
E. Jones, Ira C. Jones, Eva Jospe. 

Marion Keith-Jones, F. X. Kennedy, Jr., Robert H. Kilbert, Mrs. William S. Klein- 
man, Ernest M. Klemme, Jerry A. Knight, A. E. Kohl, Theodore Kolodny, Ruth G. King, 
Lester Kolom, Irving Kominsky, Dr. David Kopel, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kornblith, Lady 
Edgerly Korzybska, Hanna O. Kozasa, Donald C. Lamons, M.D., Eli W. Lane, M.D., Rose 
Lariviere, Russell H. Larson, Thomas Lea, Joseph Lederer, Sylvanus G. Lee, Fritz Leiber, 
Miss Gret F. Lenert, Robert D. Leonard, Leo A. Lerner, E. J. Lesch, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Lev, Samuel Levinson, Leslie L. Lewis, Jr., B. W. Lichtenstein, M.D., Theo- 
dore Longabaugh, Ane Marie Longstreet, Rosemary Luce. 

Bruce G. Mallan, Mrs. James Mason, Daniel Massen, Helen G. McDonald, Jennie 
McDonald, Malcolm L. McDougall, Robert L. McGrane, William A. McGuire, Thomas 
J. McHugh, Albert E. McKee, Mrs. Albert E. McKee, Raymond W. McNealy, M.D., Frank 
Marek, August V. Meier, Bernice M. Mendelson, Edyth B. Menser, Rolland Metzger, 
Zerline M. Metzger, R. T. Mijanovich, Burton D. Miller, Dr. O. Mills, Lulu M. Moore, 
Esther B. Myers, Jiei Nakama, Kimball Nedved, John B. Nettles, M.D., Nat Newburgh, 
Wendell H. Ney, Margaret M. Nice, Willard G. Nolting, Richard Nusinow, Marion H. 
Overpeck. 

Edward T. Parker, Thaddeus S. Paszkiewicz, Mark A. Peiser, Margaret E, Penney, 
Audrey Perlman, A. H. Peron, Margedant Peters, Leo J. Pondelick, Joseph Price, Wayne 
Proell, Dr. and Mrs. Anatol Rapoport, Boris Rapoport, Mrs. Boris Rapoport, Nat Raskin, 
Theodore Reckling, Mr. and Mrs. William Reinhardt, Clay Remington, Byron Loomis 
Reynolds, Murray M. S. Richardson, Robert W. Rietz, Evelyn Rochetto, William E. 
Rodriguez, Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Sidney J. Rosenberg, Carsten Rogem, George L. Ryan, 
J. J. Ryan. 

Morton Schagrin, John Shefke, Richard E. Stafford, Norbert Sajdera, Ben W. Schenker, 
Dr. and Mrs. George A. Schmidhofer, George W. Schmidt, Robert J. Schubach, Albert 
Schwartz, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schucker, Mrs. William H. Soutter, Samuel B. Shapiro, 
Howard Shelton, Mr. and Mrs. Al Shimbel, David James Shipman, Mrs. B. Shlifer, Leonard 
R. Shore, Bob Silberstorf, Edward R. Silverstone, Abe Sklar, Miles Skrivanek, Jr., Gladys F. 
Solomon, E. Leonard Solomon, Samuel Stalnick, Emily M. Stangwilo, Mrs. E. M. Stan- 
nard, Prof. Julian Steen, Willis J. Steen, Richard Stevens, Joffre L. Stewart, Sophie Stolk, 
Natalie Stone, Paul R. Stout, Richard A. Strehlow, M. Gloria Swanson, Ernest J. Sweeney, 
Dr. C. Harold Swenson. 

Mrs. Saul D. Tannenbaum, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Taylor, Richard B. Terry, Rev. 
John Rea Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Tolson, Jr., Joseph L. Trocino, Geraldine Udell, 
Thomas J. Vaughan, Adrian Verbrugghen, M.D., Grace H. Vernon, T. W. Wallschlaeger, 
Harold C. Voris, M.D., John P. Watson, Dr. A. Louis Watten, Walter G. Wegner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Giles B. Weise, Gladys O. Wendel, Marie Weseman, Samuel E. Wilson, 
Thomas J. Wisniewski, Dian Withers, Roger E. Wolff, Lillian D. Wolfson, Ruth Wolgast, 
Harry Woodnorth, Samuel Woolf, Mrs. J. A. Woolf, Frank Wright, M.D., Mrs. Norman 
R. Wynne, Dr. James M. Yard, Alice Bradford Young, Louis M. Zorich, Hans J. Zwang. 

Chicago Heights: Mrs. Paul W. Keegan. Cicero: Shirley Sawyer. Crete: Mr. and Mrs. 
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Gordon Abbey. Crossville: Walter W. Aylsworth. Deerfield: Edwin S. Hewitt. Des Plaines: 
Victor Rubin. Dixon: Elwood Cook, A. H. Nichols. Dolton: Elizabeth Harms, Maleta 
Pohlers. 

Evanston: Dr. Alfred C. Ames, G. R. Austin, Jr., Clare Belle Baker, Prof. Irwin A. 
Berg, Mrs. Kenneth B. Block, Arthur Broadwin, Mrs. C. L. Calkins, Elton S. Carter, Mrs. 
Wallis L. Cherry, Dr. Henry Q. Conley, Albert J. Croft, Prof. Thomas D. Eliot, Corinne 
Chisholm Frost, Karl Hauch, Mrs. H. L. Huenink, Mr. and Mrs. Everett McNear, Dr. 
Irving J. Lee, Dr. Abraham A. Low, Martin Maloney, John C. Messenger, Jr., Mrs. D. J. 
Peacher, Penelope Pearl, Mrs. T. E. Quisenberry, Mrs. Will Schneefuss, Mr. W. L. Stick- 
ney, Jr., Dr. Randall L. Wescott, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Wickland, Prof. Paul A. Witty, 
R. Zweizig. 

Freeport: David M. Burrell, Virginia Calkins, Richard J. Credicott, M. F. Good- 
heart. Glen Ellyn: Kenneth R. Burley, Leo A. Lotz. Glencoe: H. E. Chandler, Mrs. Sol 
Hammerman, Wilfred V. Jones, Mrs. David Lelewer, Mr. and Mrs. K. V. Reed. Granite 
City: Eva L. Meier. Highland Park: Mrs. Albert L. Arenberg, Lester K. Fleischman. Hins- 
dale: Charles B. Congdon, M.D., Mrs. Robert B. MacMakin, Prof. L. A. Turner. Hollywood: 
George A. Karl. Homewood: Earl E. Langeland. Jacksonville: Charles D. Atherton, Jr. 
Joliet: Brady P. Maddox. Kenilworth: Charles R. Simmons. 

Lake Forest: Paul Host, George Amos Poole, IV, Dr. Roy E. Sturtevant, Mary B. 
Sturtevant. Lombard: Mr. and Mrs. Edgar C. Farren. Macomb: Mrs. Marcy Bodine. Mar- 
shall: L. F. Schmidt. Maywood: Gerald P. Paternoster, Ralph L. Smith, William V. Torma. 
McHenry: Mrs. Dale Allan. Northfield: Mrs. G. E. Siebel. Oak Park: Melvin F. Blaurock, 
M.D., H. S. Pace. Palos Heights: Sherwood A. Wakeman. Park Ridge: Dr. Marion Lee Gor- 
don. Peoria: Dr. Walter H. Baer, D. J. Crowley. Riverside: William Cregar, R. E. Dooley. 
River Forest: Alice F. Gibson Brickley, Mrs. Arthur F. Joslyn. 


Rockford: Chester W. Anderson, Mrs. Lyle B. Coon, Clifford W. Berg, Dr. A. Howard 
Erickson, Mrs. John C. Larson, Ray W. Moehring, Mrs. William A. Sills, Bertha J. Vin- 
cent. Springfield: Jeanette Frasier. Urbana: Stanley Fletcher, Dr. George D. Stoddard, Prof. 
Hugh Gregory Wales. Waukegan: Ruth W. Gregory. Wilmette: Sanford Berman, Marian 
S. DeLargy. Winnetka: Robert H. Carpenter, Richard Douglass Cooper, Mrs. Budd Gore, 
Olga Leap, Francis R. Stanton, W. H. Trout, Jerry Voorhis. 


INDIANA. Brookville: Amber C. Guffey. East Chicago: Meyer Frieberg. Evansville: 
Carolyn Hocker. Gary: Sonia Leskow, Donald M. Schwartz. Elkhart: Ralph W. Lane. Ham- 
mond: Vera Eastwood. Indianapolis: Jane Calvelage, Dr. John H. Greist, Wendell D. 
Little, Phillip B. Reed, M.D., Lawrence Stine. Terre Haute: Mr. Gordon K. Haist. W. 
Lafayette: Claire Strang. Whiting: Mrs. Charles E. Jordan, John J. Kubacki, Jr. 


Iowa. Ames: Dr. Ernest H. Hixon, William R. Underhill. Arlington: Mrs. Robert 
A. Williams, Cedar Falls: Dr. George B. Groves, George B. Rosenberger, Sam T. Stahl. 
Cedar Rapids: Zereda B. Van Deusen. Cherokee: Dr. Estelle A. Wise. Davenport: W. K. 
Henigbaum, Dr. John I. Marker. Des Moines: Dr. Walter D. Abbott, Donald R. Murphy. 
Galva: Chester C. Challman. 

lowa City: Philip Arnsfield, R. C. Bedford, Raymond G. Bunge, M.D., Dr. Stuart 
C. Cullen, Rafe Dubrovner, Jason A. Ellis, R. H. Flocks, M.D., Clair Hanley, Wendell 
Johnson, George J. Kriehn, Russell Meyers, M.D., Mrs. Russell Meyers, Prof. Leslie G. 
Moeller, Helen G. Price, Leah Mae Nefzger, Mildred N. Smith, Mrs. D. C. Spriestersbach, 
Dr. D. C. Spriestersbach, Dr. Robert T. Tidrick, William R. Tiffany. 

Manchester: Ruth E. Hauser. Sicux City: Julia C. Barker, Fred T. Kelly. Sioux Rapids: 
Rev. Noel P. Orcutt. Waterloo: Mrs. L. J. Weber. 
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Kansas. Coffeyville: Sam Klapper. Independence: Paul Gillis, Dr. James G. Hugh- 
banks, Bernard Locke, Ralph Pearson, A. Phillip Persky, Robert Sayers, J. D. Turner. 
Lawrence: Myrta J. Anderson, Russell Annis, Malcolm Copeland, James Duffy, Justin 
Haynes, Jr., Charles Hyer, Agnes B. Lilley, Lee Meyerson, Prof. W. D. Paden, Prof. 
Edward Schouten Robinson. Manhattan: Prof. Lawrence E. Dennis. Mission: Rowland D. 
Sager, Topeka: Walter Kaas, Dr. Leonard P. Ristine. Wichita: Dr. David T. Herman, Dr. © 
Salvatore Russo. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville: Harvey C. Webster. Morehead: Mrs. L. E. Blair. 


LouIsIANA. Baton Rouge: Betty Jean Caraway, A. Bruce Gaarder, Tom Gillen, Jr., 
Joseph Mickel, Prof. C. M. Wise. Lake Charles: Dr. G. C. McKinney. Monroe: Wallace E. 
Kendall. Natchitoches: Mary M. McEniry. New Orleans: Bernese D. Ault, Louise S. 
Davis, Mrs. A. M. Donovan, Paul Albert Ferrara, Thomas T. Gillen, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Harold Kibiger, Dr. Cecil W. Mann, William T. Newson, M.D. Ruston: Wesley M. 
Cretney. 


MAINE. Lewiston: Comdr. W. S. Libbey. Rockland: Norman F. Stanley. Waterville: 
Prof. E. J. Colgan. 


MARYLAND. Abingdon: Frederick D. Bennett. Army Chemical Center: Dr. Jerre L. 
Noland. Baltimore: Jacob E. Finesinger, M.D., Al Soroka. Chevy Chase: Miss Marie Gapen, 
Dr. Charles Seeger. Frederick: Mrs. Arthur J. Rawson. Gaithersburg: Capt. and Mrs. J. A. 
Saunders. Hyattsville: Frederick L. R. Hill. Silver Spring: Walter W. Deshler, Dr. Frank 
L. Verwiebe. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Amherst: Mrs. Percy T. Johnson. Andover: Addison Gallery of 
American Art, John B. Fox. Attleboro: William G. Elliott, Robert A. Schultheiss. 

Boston: Editor, Beacon Press, Joseph G. Brin, Joseph Capostagno, Dr. Walter H. 
Commons, Benjamin B. Crocker, Raymond Gelinas, Donald Stuart MacRobbie, Merrill 
Moore, M.D., Lloyd Morain, Mrs. Lloyd Morain, Porter Sargent, Richard S. Shuman, 
Helen H. Tedford, B. Gay Waterman. Brighton: Benjamin F. Greene, Jr., Brookline: 
Lila Kastick, Mrs. H. F. Pritzker, Francis S$. Wyner. Cambridge: W. Baird Bryant, 
Dr. Philipp Frank, Dr. Peter R. Hofstaetter, Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, James O. McDonough, 
Donald N. Michael, Sherman Paul, Prof. Alfred D. Sheffield, Whitney Thompson, Rush 
E. Welter, Gordon J. Williamson. 

Charlestown: Charles A. Schackford. Chelmsford: Eleanor Parkhurst. Chestnut Hill: 
Dr. G. C. Flick. Dover: James B. Pond. Longmeadow: S. A. Simon. Lowell: Josephine C. 
Kennedy. Malden: William C. Slemmer. Mansfield: Dorothy K. Howerton. Medford: 
Stephen E. Walkley. Melrose: Dr. Frederick A. Trevor. Milton: Charles R. Morris. New 
Bedford: Abram Freedman. Newton: Frances H. R. Dewing. Newton Centre: Dr. 
Stewart W. Holmes. Northhampton: Mrs. Clifford Lippincott. North Andover: William 
F, Heijn. Provincetown: Dorothy Loeb. Somerville: James R. Leiby. South Boston: Max 
Margolin. 

Springfield: Mable R. Beman, Mrs. Leonard M. Brown, Phyllis T. Cross, Sadye Glantz, 
Virena S. Jones, Graham S. McCloy, Mrs. W. B. Massenburg, Mrs. Harold M. Tall- 
man, Daniel R. Wheeler, M.D., Mrs. Daniel R. Wheeler, Mrs. John Willis. Taunton: 
Rev. Robert Lee Dutton. Waltham: Dr. Stuart A. Mayper. Ware: F. Joslin. Wellesley: 
Prof. Edna Heidbreder. Wellesley Hills: Cynthia Downes. West Springfield: Miriam 
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Schleich. Westover Field: Cpl. Thomas M. Cochran. Woburn: Carl B. Everberg. Wor- 
cester: Randall W. Hoffman, Dr. Heinz Werner. 


MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor: Ruth Curtis, Al Eglash, Sarah E. Grollman, Robert P. Holston, 
Dr. Rosemary Lippitt, Dr. C. L. Meader, N. Edd Miller, Makio Murayama, Karl Pottharst, 
Stephen B. Withey. Charlevoix: Mrs. Earl E. Broussard, Robert C. Smith. Chesaning: Dr. 
James E. McAlpine. Dearborn: John E. Gallagher, Edmund Golebrowski, E. A. Herider, 
G. A. Rives. 

Detroit: Lois A. Bendes, Jennie Cash, Howard Chynoweth, Albert Cohen, John 
Controulis, Norman Douglass, Henry Elsner, Jr., G. Leslie Field, Allan Grossman, Lester 
Gruber, Olive Grunow, Fred W. Halstead, Nicholas D. Jenesel, Jr., Jean Karabacz, 
Leonard Kasle, Ernest G. Kellett, James G. Kellett, Dr. Earl C. Kelley, John Kemsuzian, 
Robin Samuel Key, Peter D. Klein, Babette Kopple, Harold Lester, Bayre Levin, Theodore 
Litwin, Arnold Marvin, Jr., Mrs. Austin G. Melcher, John J. Musial, Donald O’Brien, 
Clara Pietrasz, Joseph Petrison, Ellis J. Potter, Dr. Fritz Redl, Hugh V. Ross, Dr. Louis 
A. Schwartz, John T. Simmons, Harry Slavin, Albert Staats, Peter Ternes, Dorothy G. 
Turkel, Myrtle Van Buskirk, James R. Wilson. 

East Grand Rapids: Dr. Carl F. List. East Lansing: Walter J. Ducey. Farmington: 
Raymond V. Bodinus. Flint: Clara G. Hanson. Grand Rapids: Lois N. Kollenberg. Grosse 
Pointe: Mrs. Frank Welcenbach. Grosse Pointe Park: Alma Ruppenthal, Grosse Pointe 
Woods: Alfred P. Galli. Jackson: Prof. Wilfred P. Raynor. Marquette: Calvin E. Schorer. 
Onekama: Mrs. Harold M. Doolittle. Petoskey: Sheldon D. Smith. Pinckney: Dr. Edward 
A. Cary. Royal Oak: O. S. Reimold, II. Sault Ste Marie: Josep Vidal-Llecha. Van Dyke: 
Dr. Oscar C. Ross. Willow Run Village: Warren J. Clark. 


MINNESOTA. Anoka: Dr. Virginia Barber Simmons. Duluth: Mrs. H. H. Peyton. 
Minneapolis: Paul M. Boutebiba, Spencer F. Brown, M.D., Glenn Gullickson, Dr. Ernest 
H. Henrikson, Lee Loevinger, Paul H. Ptacek, Mrs. T. A. Rozsa, E. M. Schey, Dr. A. B. 
Thomas. Mound: Ann Madsen Dailey. Oak Terrace: James T. Collins. Preston: Mrs. G. 
Patrick Warner. 

St. Paul: Thomas P. Beyer, Dr. Edward P. Burch, Elizabeth K. Harris, Thomas D. 
Houchin, Perrie Jones, Dr. Gotdon R. Kamman, E. D. Klemke, Prof. Paul M. Laporte, 
Harrison E. Norton, Dr. Victor H. Storberg, Chester C. Waters, Hardy Wright. 


Mississippi. Keesler Field: Pfc. Willis E. Anderson. 


Missouri. Chesterfield: Thelma W. Thalinger. Clayton: Mrs. A. C. Borah, Irving 
Kiem. Columbia: Prof. Earl English, Ervin D. Little, Jr. Concordia: Allen Nauss. Fulton: 
Gilbert P. Davis, Gladys L. Ewbank, Bernard P. Taylor. 

Kansas City: Jack W. Brooks, Prof. and Mrs. Wallace C. Brown, Marie Burrus, 
Prof. Alexander P. Cappon, Charles S. Clark, Helen Comfort, Margaret Gausewitz, Wil- 
liam M. Guerin, Felix Kimball Hughes, Mrs. Douglass H. Irwin, Raymond L. LaMar, 
Bernard F. McCarty, Jean Martin, Jane R. McLaughlin, Marcella Merl, James W. Powell, 
Mary Elizabeth Price, Robert L. Read, Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, Jr., John L. Shouse, Jr., 
Raymond Starr, Mildred Ulrich. 

Kirkwood: Mrs. G. C. Davies. Normandy: Henry Czerniejewicz. Overland: Grover 
Houser. Parkville: Elsa Grueneberg, Dr. J. L. Zwingle. St. Joseph: Mary R. Scott. 

St. Louis: Ernest Boyd, Joseph B. Brewer, Ray Buchan, Richard K. C. Chang, M.D., 
Wava Clark, Joseph Danysh, Mrs. George Dennis, Alfred Fleishman, Dorothy Gebhart, 
Leo S. Guccione, John S. Harris, Mrs.-L. C. Hood, Richard C. Houts, L. A. Hoynck, 
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Mrs. Rush Hughes, Mrs. I. N. Kessler, Dr. John J. Kessler, Dr. Roland M. Klemme, 
Marie E. Kruse, A. O. Levin, J. R. Oxenhandler, Otto Pauls, Eugene E. Seubert, Morris 
A. Shenker, Mrs. Gilbert Spieldoch, Albert Stetson, Dr. Louis L. Tureen, C. J. Wright. 

Springfield: Lionel Johnson. Sullivan: Carl M. Harman. University City: Allen Y. 
Davis, Morris Pearlmutter. Webster Groves: Beatrice McMullin. 


Montana. Livingston: Chan Libbey. 


NEBRASKA. Fremont: Arlene Oberhelman. Imperial: Donald B. Thompson. Lincoln: 


Lucile Cypreansen, Theodore Jorgensen, Jr. Omaha: Dr. William A. O'Connell, H. C. 
Struck. 


New HAMPSHIRE. Hanover: Robert L. Barnes. Manchester: Oscar B. Rogers. 


New Jersey. Atlantic City: Aaron Goldblum, Joseph A. Linsk, M.D. Bergenfield: 
Mrs. F. S. Sites..Bordentown: Dr. Charles Sladen. Dover: Joseph C. Kennedy, Dr. T. A. 
Newlin. Fair Lawn: Evelyn G. Long. Maplewood: Prof. Richard C. Henry. Mays Landing: 
Robert N. Yetter. Milford: Louis Adamic. Newark: Leonard S. Amada, Marjorie Wescott 
Barrows, Irving Drill, Irving Elan, Dr. Henry H. Kessler, Samuel Zitter. 

Pleasantville: Robert William Hahnler. Princeton: Erich Kahler. Ridgefield: Vivian 
Klemme Sawyer. Rutherford: Thomas S. Gardner, Edith L. Lull. Sea Girt: J. A. Win- 
ter, M.D. South Orange: Robert V. Redpath, Jr. Trenton: Frederick M. Lister, Carroll S. 


Moore, Jr. Verona: Elsie Junghans, Harold John Kortright. Westfield: Frank A. Epps, 
Geoffrey W. Esty, M.D. 


New Mexico: Albequerque: Mrs. Edwin Todd, Mildred N. Traylor. Los Alamos: 
David J. Clarke, Donald Monk. Mesilla Park: Matthew J. Price. Santa Fe: Dr. Hilaire 
Hiler, Robert K. Adams, Ruth P. Taichert. 


New York. Albany: W. K. Robinson, Arverne: Sidney Pine. Auburn: Mrs. J. J. 
Chisholm. Baldwin: Albert $. DeValve, Dr. David Schoen. Ballston Spa: E. A. Melander, 
John B. Zepko. Bath: Charles L. Lockwood. Bayside: Alfred E. Attard. Bedford Village: 
Mrs. Walter Weil. Binghamton: Cpl. Raymond C. Gibbs, Newton I. Steers, Jr. 

Bronx: Dr. Oliver Bloodstein, S. J. Bolyn, Margaret L. Ems, Emanuel Faltz, Alexander 
Lissiansky, Stephen J. Polcyn, Joyce Rosenfield. Bronxville: Merrill J. Aaron. 

Brooklyn: Prof. Margaret M. Bryant, William L. Busch, Louis M. Cariello, Herbert 
Carus, Herbert J. Cogan, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Dibrell, Ruth E. Everett, James A. 
Fechheimer, Richard F. Grego, Reginald Stevens Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Kirk- 
patrick, Profs. H. G. and L. R. Lieber, Richard H. Paynter, Joseph H. Seewald, Bertram 
E. Weiss. 

Buffalo: Elda O. Baumann, Robert D. Gordon, Robert H. Mehnert, M.D., Guy W. 
Moore, Stanley Odre, Donald E. Peacock. Canton: Lionel P. Levreault, Croton-on-Hudson: 
William Baker. Cuba: D. M. Gancher. Dobbs Ferry: Fenton B. Jameson. Fairport: Chester 
F. Carlson. Flushing, Long Island: Mrs. Isabel Bernard, Emanuel C. Ebner. Forest Hills, 
Long Island: James J. Kriegsmann, Frida S. Lidicker. Geneseo: William T, Beauchamp, 
J. T. Daniel. 

Geneva: Lucy 1. Cleary. Glen Head, Long Island: Frank Sollnar. Great Neck: Joseph 
H. Gamble, Robert Turner. Hamburg: Trumbull S. Jackson. Hempstead, Long Island: Dr. 
Roy Grimmer. Honeoye: Anna S. Abbott. Ithaca: Herbert D. Laube. Jackson Heights, Long 
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Island: John Marsh Howe, John I. Michaels, Jr. Larchmont: K. S. Safranski. Levittown: 
Prof. Israel Sweet. Long Beach: Richard Schoen, Mortimer Schultz. Long Island: Mrs. John 
D. Payne, David Z. Shefrin. Manhasset: Mr. and Mrs. W. Benton Harrison, Jr., Leslie 
R. Shope. Middleburg: Albert S. Berbary. Mineola: Mignon R. Saul. 

New York City: Nancy Andrews, William Kay Archer, Helen I. T. Bailie, Frank 
Bannister, Chester I. Barnard, Rev. David W. Barry, Fred Belsky, Edward L. Bernays, 
Dr. J. Lewis Blass, Benjamin Blattner, Joseph Brewer, F. Reese Brov'n. 

Bernard B. Cehan, Catherine E. Christgau, Hilliard H. Clein, William H. Cushing, 
Maya Deran, Dr. Erwin Di Cyan, Annie Goulding Dix, Pendleton Dudley, Ray H. 
Einstein, Percy Elias, Karl E. Ettinger, William Exton, Jr., William J. Fairgrieve, Louis 
Forsdale, Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, Dr. Edwin H. Getz, Samuel Goldin, Dr. Magnus I. 
Gregersen, Dr. Sidney Gross. 

Alexander Hammid, John Hammond, Leo Hanau, Charlotte Hanna, Marion Harper, 
Jr., Alice Hermes, Mr. and Mrs. Karl W. Hinkle, Harry Holtzman, David Marshall Holtz- 
mann, Mrs. H. H. Hunter, Merrick Jackson, Martin S. James, Dr. Samuel Kahn, 
Rev. Ware G. King, Edward Kushner, M.D., Dr. Lou LaBrant, Janet Leckie, Allen 
Lehrfeld, Mrs. B. F. Levene, Jr., Eduard C. Lindeman, L. Kenyon Loomis, Robert Q. 
Lovett, Cdr. R. O. Lucier, Alexander Luncan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March, Jack Marx, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Maynard, Dr. Joseph 
Meiers, Arthur Mendel, H. Philip Mettger, Robert A. Meyer, Ann Miner, Jim Moran, 
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